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NOTRE DAME’S NEW 





MOREAU SEMINARY 
GYMNASIUM: 








PermaCushion floor stystem in Moreau Seminary gymnasium, Uni- 


3 versity of Notre Dame, Notre Dame, Ind. Architects: Belli & Belli, 
jes ; Fa Chicago. Installed by Central States Flooring Co., Inc., South Bend. 
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perma(@ushion ROCK MAPLE FLOOR 


Belli and Belli, Chicago architects, specified PermaCushion for the 
University of Notre Dame’s new Moreau Seminary gymnasium with the 


assurance it would give them the resilient, durable and dimensionally 
stable floor they desired. 


PermaCushion, with its specially designed pad fabricated to a short 
sleeper, permits the floor to move with the natural expansion and contrac- 
tion of the flooring. The bellows-like action of the pad helps circulate 
the air beneath the floor, keeping the subfloor warm and dry while the 
playing surface remains smooth and resilient. 


Architects specify PermaCushion for these reasons plus the fact that 
This air-channeled pad, fabricated cs . ° ss +e , 1» 
te the PermeCuthion sleeper, con. 2 Northern Hard Maple flooring will retain its original smoothness and 
iributes greatly to the advantages beauty after generations of hardest gymnasium use. 


of the PermaCushion floor system 


For name of nearest installer, write Robbins Flooring Company, Reed 
City, Michigan. Attn: Dept. AJ-460. 


*Patented and Registered in U. S. ond Canada 


ROBBINS FLOORING COMPANY Reed City and Ishpeming, Michigan 


Manufacturers of Ironbound® Continuous Strip® Maple Flooring PermaCushion* Resilient Floor Systems and other hardwood flooring 
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JOHNSON CONTROL SETS THE PACE For 75 years, school officials, architects, and 


engineers have relied on Johnson for the temperature control systems used in the nation's 


schools! Johnson leadership spans the ‘life of the control industry from Warren 


Johnson’s invention of the first school thermostat to the very latest in air-conditioning 
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School bus aid to the 3 R’s—the 3 S’s: 





SAFETY... 
SCHEDULES... 
SAVINGS... 


—all wrapped up in the best all-around school bus tire! 




















You wouldn’t pinch pennies at the ex- 
pense of safe, punctual school bus trans- 
portation. And you needn’t! 


For Xtra Grip—the all-season, all-around 
bus tire—offers you all these advantages: 


An unusually broad, flat tread to put 
more tire surface on the road for a better 
“hold” against skids. 


A tread design with up to 35% better 
traction than conventional tires for 
better grip in mud and on rain-slick 
roads, to reduce stalled vehicle delays. 


And a tread compound so tough that it 
delivers up to 40% more mileage than 
other tires tested. 

Backing all these is 3-T Cord, a Goodyear 
exclusive. 3-T Cord (rayon or nylon) is 
triple-tempered by a unique process 
involving Tension, Temperature and 
Time. Toughest of all cords, 3-T is imper- 
vious to most tire cord troubles. 


Here’s the safest economy you can effect 
in your school transportation. Specify 
Xtra Grip tires for your new buses — see 
your Goodyear representative about 
Xtra Grip to replace worn tires — and 
reap the benefits of using the best all- 
around school bus tire made. 


Road Lug, Hi-Miler—T. M.'s 
: : The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company, Akron, Ohio 
. They treat you fine at the Goodyear sign where 


you'll find the right bus tire for every need 


— 
sem i ce, 6~G@OODs YEAR™ 
premium Lug Hi-Miler Cross-Rib 
all-season _ tops for off- quality leader long-haul, 


all-around = andon-the- inover-the- mileage 


performer road use road field © champion MORE PEOPLE RIDE ON GOODYEAR TIRES THAN ON ANY OTHER KIND 
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Hampden 
Chairs 


can 
take it! 


STURDY FOLDING CHAIRS 
...- LAST YEARS LONGER! 


NO. 522 TABLET ARM CHAIR 


Paste tablet 

at no adart 
cost — folds ¢ 
way when chan os 
fou 


U shaped cross 
bers cant tent 
brea 


Also available with upnoistered or plywood seat 
Folding Tables. 30 and 34 inch tops, available 


for Contract use 


Monvfacturers of 


PUBLIC SEATING + 
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OUTDOOR and JUVENILE FURNITURE 


Whatever the burden, wherever the 
need, Hampden adult and juvenile 
public seating chairs give the best 
service! In quality, style, construction 
ond value, Hampden chairs top the 
field in every price range. Built for 
rugged use, they won't tip or tilt. . . 
rust-resistant . . . flat-folding and con- 
venient to store. Hampden chairs give 
extra value for a thrifty price! WRITE 
for catalogue: Dept. 4-6 HAMPDEN, 
Easthampton, Mass. 


Hampden 


¢ BRIDGE SETS 


OUR COVER... 


The cover article fo- 
cuses attention on the 
April 24-27 conven- 
tion of the National 
School Boards Asso- 
ciation in Chicago. 
The program and 
highlights of the con- 
vention are outlined 
on page 24. 


Your JOURNAL for Aout... 


The national cry for “tough schools” in our educa- 
tional systems today raises the question in the minds of 
many board members: “What is a tough school?” Some 
authorities say that a greater number of curricular units 
should be required for graduation; some say more hours 
of classes in the week; and still others maintain we should 
slap on extra homework. 


In your JouRNAL for April, there’s a comprehensive 
definition (pg. 15) of the tough school: (1) an introduc- 
tion to the subject with a discussion of the psychological 
aspects; and (2) a presentation of the criteria or op- 
erational standards in the areas of students, teachers, etc. 
These basic thoughts will, we are sure, give you an idea 
of how to provide a realistic and effective “tough school” 
program for your students. 


In addition, we are sure you'll want to read about: 


1. How instructional secretaries can improve instruction. 
The part-time use of married mothers as secretaries to 
relieve teachers of clerical detail can prove an economical, 
effective device for improved instruction as the results of a 
study (pg. 19) prove. 


2. All about summer schools. In the past few years, 
there has been an increasing interest in summer schools for 
enrichment and remedial work. For school districts con- 
templating a summer school program or for those who 
wish to upgrade such a program, the JOURNAL (pg. 21) 
presents a concise report on the advantages of the summer 
school program and the various types of programs now 
being offered. 

3. On student drivers. A problem of national signif- 
icance in schools today is that of high school drivers. 
Many studies have been made on aspects of this subject, 
and, although nothing has as yet been proved, the results 
of the studies point out certain significant relationships 
involved in car ownership and the behavior of high school 
students. See the results of one of those studies (pg. 22) 
in this month’s issue of the JOURNAL. 

Don’t forget to take a look at the regular departments, 
too — especially the report on the AASA convention (pg 
40) held in Atlantic City. 


for Magy... 


Annually, the most valuable data on the directions 
teacher supply and demand are taking is the NEA re- 
search department’s yearly report. Dr. Maul has written 
an advance summary of the 1960 findings which promises 
to be the most reliable picture of what the situation will 


be this fall. 
The Editor 
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Why Johnny Can’t Write... 


He usually has trouble, psychologists say, right at the 
start—just in adapting his uncoordinated fingers to hold- 
ing a pencil. TRY-REX helps to overcome this basic diff- 
culty, because it is the pencil with the orthodigital shape 
that fits naturally, easily into the fingers, even of the very 
young. Older pupils benefit too because the greater con- 
trol they are able to exercise helps to improve their writ- 
ing. Try one yourself and you'll agree. 


Visit our Booth 148 April 24-27 at the NSBA Convention. 


RICHARD BEST pencit company, Inc., Springfield, N. J. 
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Dr. John C. Albohm—Superintendent of 
Schools, York, Pennsylvania—says: 


“We've found take-home 
a Honeywell Thermostat 
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Hannah Penn Junior High School; York, Pennsylvania. Certificate of Merit winner for excellency of design— 
American Society of Registered Architects « Architect and Engineers: Buchart & Associates e General Contrac- 
tors: Reindollar & Son * Heating Contractors: Yorkaire Heating and Cooling Company. 
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learning increases with 
in every classroom.” 


A Honeywell Thermostat in every classroom 

of Hannah Penn Junior High School controls room temperatures 

to fit the activity—this results in better teaching, better learning. 
nme 


“Students are more alert and respond quicker when class- 
room temperatures are accurately controlled,’ says 
Dr. Albohm. “‘With a Honeywell Thermostat in every class- 
room, we're assured of precise, responsive temperature 
control. What’s more, our students work in a happier, 
healthier environment—this means fewer absences, greater 


; 
in-school efficiency.” & 

4 

4 


Dr. Albohm and his staff recognized the need for a ‘ 
Honeywell Individual Room Temperature Control System : b> 
—and both students and staff have benefited ever since! 
You'll find their story can be your story, too. A Honeywell 
Thermostat in every classroom puts complete comfort con- 
trol at the fingertips of your staff—assuring them accurate, 
responsive temperature control. For more information, 
see your architect or engineer, call your local Honeywell 
office, or write to: Minneapolis-Honeywell, Dept. AJ-4-47, For ideal comfort, different activities require different 
Minneapolis 8, Minnesota. temperatures. With a Honeywell Round Thermostat on 


the wall, students are always assured of environment 
ideally suited for classroom activity. 





THE HONEYWELL ROUND— 


Honeywell © ek 
Firsts tu Covtiol 


SINCE 1885 
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PROS AND CONS 


an “open forum” for your views 





on the school scene 


on buying 
kitchen equipment 


I have read with amazement the article 
“We're Wasting Money on Kitchen Equip 
ment,’ by Thomas J. Farley which ap 
peared in the January, 1960, issue of TH! 
AMERICAN SCHOOL BOARD JOURNAI 

Mr. Farley first states that it is a rar 
architect who knows anything about the 


program. In our state it is the reverse of 
this statement that is true. We know this 
because we have seen to it that they know 
Nearly every architect in our state does 
their own kitchen planning with our as- 
sistance The same is true of most 
all equipment companies that do business 
with our schools 

Neither can we agree with Mr. Farley 
that no thought is given or preparation 
made for further growth of programs. 
This is given careful consideration in every 
instance of our planning and has been for 
many years 

We nearly agree with Mr. Farley that 
steam tables have no place in school lunch 
programs. However, there are a few ex 
ceptions so we could not go all the way 
with him. The same is true regarding tray 
railings, bun warmers, water fountains, ice 


COST PER SQUARE FOOT 


High School, Payson, Illinois 


Architects: Hafner, Hafner and Stranckmeyer, 


Quincy, Illinois 


Contractor: Ostrum and Maguire Construction 


Company, Inc. Galesburg, Illinois 


“client was very pleased” 











“has a definite ‘quality’ appearance secured at economy prices” 


“completion time of the work was considerably excelled” 


“square-foot cost of building was considerably reduced” 


Comment of the architect and contractor quoted above plus 
the pictures tell their own story about Rilco laminated-wood 
arches, beams and deck. We only wish to add that Rilco 
members add their own decoration, are custom engineered to 


fit any architectural design. 


Rilco may have the very answer you're seeking to build well 
for less money. For more information write Rilco. 




















RILCO LAMINATED PRODUCTS, INC. 
W852 Ist National Bank Bidg., St. Paul 1, Minn. 
District Offices: Newark, N. J., Fort Wayne, Ind. 


Tacoma, Wash. 
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pits, and ice cream cabinets. We would 
not, however, agree to the elimination of 
the sneeze guard 

Mr. Farley surely did not check his 
statements in regard to eliminating the 
sneeze guard with any reliable sanitarian 
nor make any reliable research himself in 
regard to what happens to food that is not 
protected from children breathing and 
coughing over it 

Likewise, Mr. Farley does not have a 
very good conception of how serving 
counter can be economically constructed 
and provide a much better service than 
he describes. For only a few cents a sec 
tion of the counter can be constructed 
so as to be adjustable to the height ot! 
containers from which food is served. Con 
trary to his statement, all foods should 
not be prepared in exactly the same pans 
and they need not be transferred to such 
pans for serving. Counter can also be con 
structed to provide for trays being slid 
along the counter behind the sneeze guard 
very rapidly by the workers. This nec 
essitates a wider counter than Mr. Farley 
describes but would require less length and 
I’m sure, would be less expensive. It also 
provides better storage area beneath it 

Mr. Farley also recommends elimination 
of the milk cooler on the apparent as 
sumption and approval of every school 
having a walk-in refrigerator. This is in 
an article in which he is supposedly con 
cerned about wasting money. Few, if any 
school lunch programs can justify walk-in 
refrigerators. Refrigerating aisle space 
crates, school milk bottle trays and veg 
etable trimmings is not in the category of 
economy. With todays methods of buying 
transportation and excellent reach-in refrig 
erator facilities walk-in refrigerators should 
be found in very few schools. 

We would agree 100 per cent with M: 
Farley regarding his oven and steam cook 
ing recommendations if space and finances 
permitted. Since they do not, we must also 
take exception to the extent of making 
exceptions when necessary. In some of our 
schools a 40 gallon steam kettle would be 
as out of place as stack ovens in a home 
We have 20 gallon kettles in some schools 
but even they are too large for some other 
schools. 


Allen A. Elliott 

Director, School Lunch Services, 
Nebraska State Department of 
Education 


an architect for the 
Dedham High School 


May we direct your attention to the 
article in the January issue of your journal 
wherein you offered a fine pictorial and 
narrative presentation of the new high 
school in Dedham, Massachusetts. 

We fail to note, however, any mention 
made as to the identity of the architect, 
the M. A. Dyer Company of Boston, 
Massachusetts. 


Fred A. Dyer 
President, M. A. Dyer Company 


« 
Var wer” 
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Thought 


to remember 


When you think about buying school furniture, 
think in terms of bright-eyed youngsters— 

an endless parade of them. 

Know who makes the furniture . . . and why. 


And what it will do for the youngsters. 


Remember: Schools are built 

to give students a place to sit and learn. 
They ll sit 15,000 hours, 

kindergarten through college. 

Doesn't this make it mandatory 

that you personally 

examine the furniture you buy? 

For valuable assistance in filling your school’s 
furniture requirements, consult American 
Seating, the recognized world leader . . . the 


only source that can meet all your needs exactly. 


AMERICAN 
a) — 8 Le 


The standard by which all public seating is measured 











| want auditorium seating . . . | need high-school 
both permanent and portable be furniture 








wa 


No. 520 Classmate® 
High-School and College Desk 
No. 257 Folding Chair 
with Padded Seat and Back 


No. 16-036 BopirorM® Chair 
- My choice? 
| insist on = © tables and chairs 
Study-Centers Sy) 











No. 2634 


Individual Study-Center* No. 2638 Classmate Unit Table with No. 540-A Classmate Chair 


You get all four, and more, from American Seating 


AMERICAN 
» SEATING MANUFACTURERS OF SCHOOL, CHURCH, AUDITORIUM, STADIUM, THEATRE, 
HOSPITAL, AND TRANSPORTATION SEATING; FOLDING CHAIRS AND TABLES 


The standard by which all public seating is measured 
GRAND RAPIDS 2, MICHIGAN *T.M. ASCo. ©1960 American Seating Co 





SURVEYING THE 
SCHOOL SCENE 


BOARD INCREASES EXECUTIVE 
SESSIONS 

In New York, N. Y. The board of edu- 
cation, in order to give more time to 
policy matters, has voted to increase the 
number of executive sessions. 

Under a plan proposed by President 
Charles H. Silver, the board will schedule 
one or more additional executive sessions 
between those normally devoted to policy 
matters; the normal executive sessions will 
continue to be divided between discussions 
of calendar items and off-calendar policy 
matters. 

Under the previous plan, much of the 
time of the executive session was taken up 
with nonpolicy problems which, under 
state law, had to be approved by the board 
at a public meeting. The rapid growth of 
the school system has rendered obsolete the 
traditional operating procedures of the 
board. Recent surveys and studies, initiated 
by the board, have emphasized the need 
for more expeditious operating methods. 
The board has requested legislative action 
to streamline its operations by delegating 
many administrative matters to the super- 
intendent, such as preliminary plans and 
specifications for school buildings and 
minor contractual details. 


STUDENT LOAN STATISTICS 


According to a statement by Arthur S. 
Flemming, Secretary of Health, Education, 
and Welfare, the total number of loans 
made by the student loan program under 
the National Defense Education Act prior 
to June 30, 1959, was 27,683. The total 
number of loans made or committed be- 
tween July 1 and October 31, 1959, was 
68,158, and the total funds loaned or com- 
mitted from the beginning of the program 
through October 31, 1959 was $43,962,095. 

The Federal Government has now con- 
tributed a total of $60.5 million to student 
loan funds, and participating institutions 
have added to this amount nearly $7 mil- 
lion from their own resources, according 
to the statement. 


NEW SCHOLAR-TEACHER PLAN 

The University of Chicago’s Graduate 
School of Education is establishing a new 
graduate program that should end two 
complaints: 

1. That many teachers are skilled in in- 





(Concluded on page 46) 
is" 
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“It's not the school that bothers me. 
... It’s the principal of the 
darn thing.” 
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get versatile gymnasium 
seating for your new or 
present school building 


oAFWAY 


TELESCOPING GYM SEATS 


permit quick, easy set-up changes 
for every gymnasium event 


YOU CAN assure profitable full-time use of your school gymnasium 
—planned or existing—with this modern equipment, available in 
recessed, wall-attached, movable and reverse-fold types. Seating 
set-up changes are made quickly to fit every event. Any number 
of rows can be locked open (see photo). Safway telescoping gym 
seats give you these practical advantages: 

SPECTATOR COMFORT—Good sight lines EASY OPERATION—Straight-line tracking with 


from every seat. Ample foot and knee extra-large wheels and nylon glides. Motorized 
room; comfortable inclined seats. operation available (not needed under 14 rows). 
COMPLETE SAFETY—Full protection for GOOD LOOKS—Seats nest back into a 
spectators, gym users and maintenance personnel. handsome vertical cabinet. Safway’'s rich, warm 
FLOOR PROTECTION—Non-marking wheels Golden Oak finish will be in harmony 

roll in separate tracks to prevent grooving. with any interior. 











SAFWAY STEEL PRODUCTS, INC. 
6228 W. State Street 
MILWAUKEE 13, WISCONSIN 
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VURANY RAFPIVO 4, MIL MIGAN 


N.S.B.A. REPORT 





“1M. Agto. VIO American seating — 


quality of applicants is making the selec- 
tion process a most difficult one. 


Study at Northwestern and Oregon 

The NSBA plans to continue its efforts 
to solicit funds for the establishment ol 
additional fellowships at various universi 
ties in the nation. Because of the newness 
of the Fellowship Program, however, and 


° the opportunity which the proximity of 
NSBA to Award Three Fellowships NSBA headquarters to the Northwestern 


University campus affords for NSBA Fel 
lows to acquire valuable in-service experi- 


° ° ence through participation in NSBA head- 
at 1960 Convention This Month quarters activities, the De Mille NSBA 


Fellowship as well as the Northwestern- 
NSBA Fellowship have been designated 
for doctoral study at Northwestern. In 
this way, NSBA leaders will be enabled 
to evaluate the Program both from its 


own and from the students’ standpoints 

PETER PROUSE The United States Steel NSBA Fellowship, 

4 . at the instruction of the donor, has been 
Associate Executive Director 


On the morning of April 25, at the first 
general session of its 1960 annual conven 
tion, the National School Boards Associa 
tion will announce the names of the re 
cipients of the three NSBA Fellowships 
which have been established to permit 
promising future administrators and edu 
cators to complete a doctoral program 
while studying the problems and issues of 
school board leadership of American public 
education at close hand 

Each of the NSBA Fellowships will 
carry annual stipends of $5,000. Since the 
announcement some months ago of the first 
NSBA Fellowship, established by joint con 


r 





Enfield Elementary School, Enfield, N. Y. 
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established for study in the School of 
Education at the University of Oregon 

In correspondence received by the NSBA 
following its first announcement of the 
Fellowship Program, some confusion was 
evident regarding whether successful ap- 
plicants would be permitted to select any 
university of their choice for the comple 
tion of the doctoral program. Both the 
objectives of the Program, as well as the 
policy of many funds and foundations 
which are potential donors to designate 
specific universities in funding fellowships 


tributions of Northwestern University and 
the NSBA, grants from the Cecil B. de 
Mille Trust Fund and from the United 
States Steel Foundation have made pos- 
sible the adding of two more NSBA Fel- 
lowships to the competitive lists 

Since the date of the first announcement 
of the availability of an NSBA Fellow- 
ship, 157 requests for applications and 
filing instructions have been received by (in order to acquire geographical distribu- 
NSBA headquarters in Evanston, Ill. Dead- tion of their support), preclude a policy 
line for filing was March 15th; since that of open selection by the student. The 
date the NSBA’s Committee on Fellow- NSBA hopes to establish future Fellow- 
ships has been engaged in screening and ships at universities located near head 
judging applications. The general high (Concluded on page 56) 


QUALITY... PERMANENCY at LOW COST! Claridge 
continues to modernize and improve chalkboard 
and bulletin board manufacturing in step with new 
educational demands. 36 years experience concen- 
trated on ONE purpose: the FinEsT chalkboards and 
bulletin boards with greatest educational value. 
Schools and architects around the world name 
CLARIDGE to define their standard of quality. 


NEW! Full Color Catalog 


Larger, many real colors, more detail 
to help you solve 
replacement, remodeling, or new 
building problems. You'll find 
much helpful information. 


Claridge PRODUCTS and Equipment Inc. 
HARRISON, ARKANSAS 
(C0 Please send () Send s les or additional 


P 


catalog 340 data on items circled below: 


1 Duracite Chalkboards in Seven 9 Claridge Factory Built Chalk- 
Colors boards and Bulletin Boards 

2 Grapholite Chalkboards 10 Claridge Washable 

3 Asbestocite Chalkboards Chalkboards 

4 Horizontal Sliding Chalkboards 11 Vertical Sliding Chalkboards 

5 Vitracite Porcelain Enamel 12 Claridge Reversible Chalk- 
Chalkboards boards and Bulletin Boards 

6 Durastee! Chalkboards in 13 Extruded Aluminum Display 
Seven Colors and Trophy Cases 

7 Fabricork Fabric Surface 14 Extruded Aluminum Bulletin 
Bulletin Boards Board 

8 Extruded Aluminum Chalkboard 15 Claridge Swing Leaf Display 
and Corkboard Trim Boards 





Name 





School 





Address_ 





Architect: Richard Metzger, Ithaca, N. Y. City, 
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Now, for the first time... 


the color is in the glass! 


Now Owens-Illinois adds a new Want to know more about SHADE 
horizon to traditional glass block GREEN for your school? Write: Kimble 
economy and light control . . . Glass Company, subsidiary of Owens- 


Illinois, Toledo 1, Ohio for more infor- 
permanent, cool- green color. said 








New SHADE GREEN Glass Block 
provide a more comfortable environment 
for learning with cool, screened sunlight 
control. 


Use No. 80-G SHADE GREEN pris- 
matic block for non-direct sun exposures. 


Use No. 80-GF SHADE GREEN pris- 
matic block with fiberglas insert for 
direct sun exposures. 


School exteriors are more attractive, 
classroom interiors more pleasant with 
Owens-Illinois SHADE GREEN glass 
block. 


And Shade Green block incorporate 
all of the economies in heating, lighting 
and maintenance that characterize 


OWENS-ILLINOIS 80-G SHADE GREEN 
standard Owens-Illinois Glass Block. 


OWENS-ILLINOIS GLASS BLOCK Owens-ILLINOoIS 


AN (i) PRODUCT GENERAL OFFICES + TOLEDO 1, OHIO 
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*FIRESTONE T.M 


THAT STRETCH 
SCHOOL DOLLARS 


FIRESTONE MATCHES BUS TIRES TO SCHOOL TRANSPORTING JOBS FOR LOW COST PER MILE 


For city stops-and-starts, for muddy country roads, Firestone school bus 
tires are designed to do their specific job for fewer budget dollars. For eco- 
nomical improved road service, get Firestone Transport tires—long proved 
on the nation’s biggest truck and bus fleets. For traction in any weather 
on any road, buy the Firestone All Traction. Every Firestone school bus tire 
is built with Firestone Rubber-X, the longest-wearing rubber ever used 
in Firestone tires. Firestone Safety-Fortified cord resists curb-scuffing and 
impact damage. Together, they give maximum original tread mileage 
plus extra money-saving retreads! Ask about Firestone school bus tires at 
your Firestone Dealer or Store—and always specify them on new buses. 
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irestone 


BETTER RUBBER FROM START TO FINISH 


Copyright 1960, The Firestone Tire & Rubber Company 
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Descriptions of and demands for 
a tough or a hard school are increas- 
ingly common in literature today. 
Most of the definitions are primarily 
descriptions of end-product require- 
ments. Thus, we find one person sug- 
gesting that the need is to raise the 
number of curricular units required 
for graduation. Another suggests that 
more hours of class per week should 
be required of the students. Also 
commonly included is a requirement 
of homework. Others suggest higher 
standards of student behavior, not 
only in terms of his academic per- 
formance but in terms of his personal 
conduct, his dress, grooming and his 
personal relations with his teachers 
and fellow students. 

In surveying the broad catalog of 
definitions, one often comes away 
with the impression that the tough 
school is simply one that requires 
more of everything. Such an ap- 
proach, of course, quickly extends be- 
yond the limits of practicality and 


provide a “tough” program .. . 


For boards responding to demands for hard schools, 
here’s a discussion of the psychological aspects 

of such a program with a definition of the five criteria 
or operational standards necessary 


reaches the point of absurdity. 

It is obvious that any human ac- 
tivity can be performed in an efficient 
and excellent fashion or in an in- 
efficient and slovenly manner. The 
mode of performance is quite un- 
related to the prestige assigned to 
the activity. Whether it is the ne¢- 
essary though humble sanitation work 
in a community, such as the removal 
of garbage, or the high prestige ac- 
tivities of investment counseling or 
scientific investigation, it will be per- 
formed somewhere in a range from 
excellent to slipshod. Thus, the goal 
of the tough school is not one that is 
limited to the so-called hard or aca- 
demic subjects. A careless perform- 
ance in shop work is just as unac- 
ceptable as one in algebra. The 
concern of the tough school should 
be not merely with kind and quan- 
tity but also with quality, the ac- 
ceptable limits of performance. It 
involves facing reality rather than 
seeking explanations which too often 
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border on excuses. This reality is the 
very hard fact that the profit from an 
activity is proportional to the rigor 
with which the rules are followed. 
At one time the acceptable limits 
for academic work were stated in 
terms of absolute expectations such 
as “perfect” scores and “perfect” pa- 
pers. In the modern world of ad- 
vanced scientific theory with its in- 
evitable recognition of indeterministic 
limits, there are few who would speak 
in such absolute terms. Instead, 
these are recognized for what they 


) 


criteria 


for operating 


the 


tough school 


The operational requirements must 
be recognized in two phases. On the 
one hand there must be a concern 
with standards that are realistic 
and obtainable. On the other hand, 
equally important, there must be 
safeguards so that these do not place 
the student in danger of collapse from 
overwork or destruction from com- 
plete failure. Within these limits, 
however, the standards must be de- 
fined and steps must be taken to 
insure that the student’s work will 
approach the upper limits of quality. 


The Students 


The first problem of the tough 
school is to establish groupings of 
students which match the program 
expectations. A program can only be 
as tough as the students. When it 
becomes greater than this limit, trou- 
ble in the form of overwork and 
catastrophic failure can result. From 
this principle it becomes apparent 
that the school may have to devote 
a goodly share of its time to develop- 
ing a student who can survive in a 
tough program. Certainly in a society 
where school attendance is required 
and where it is recognized that effi- 
cient work is necessary, and sloppy 
work cannot be tolerated, we simply 
cannot afford to work only with those 
who, by the lucky accidents of na- 
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are, man-made artifacts which as 
often as not are contrary to the 
goals of the quality school since they 
focus attention upon arbitrary stand- 
ards which are only distantly related 
to the desired goals. 


Limits of Performance 

The goal of the tough school is to 
insure a maximum, efficient perform- 
ance. There is perhaps a greater dan- 
ger and abhorrence of the mediocre 
than there is of the minimum. This 
is true because it is easy to distin- 


guish the poor from the good but as 
the quality improves, the discrimina- 
tion becomes more difficult. In order 
to preserve the standards of top 
quality, increasing rigor is required 
if one is to distinguish between a 
mediocre job and a good one. 

In general, the concern over the 
lower limits of acceptable perform- 
ance is based upon the fear that 
slipshod performance is a first step 
in complete deterioration and deca- 
dence. This focus of fear is frequently 
the splitting point between those who 





ture, come to school with the tough- 
ness required by the program. We 
cannot simply scrap those who are 
inadequate to meet the program. Pro- 
grams must be developed to insure 
that each person can work up to his 
maximum. This can be left neither to 
chance nor to the stumblings and 
fumblings of the yet immature 
individual. 


The Goals 


Closely related to the problem of 
developing students for the program 
is the need for adequate conception 
of the goals. It is not enough to 
define merely the end-products. It is 
necessary also to think in terms of 
the processes for arriving there. One 
of the problems of current concern 
in terms of the academic achievement 
is that while we know how to secure 
rather successfully a regurgitation of 
facts from the student, there appears 
to be a need for something beyond 
this that may be properly described 
as a theory of knowledge. Acquisition 
of facts does not guarantee knowl- 
edge. Knowledge is the development 
of a large class of potential reactions 
so that anv specific stimuli can be 
played against the array and the 
most appropriate reaction in terms 
of the total situation can be selected. 
It is not to be confused with the 
through transmission of a_ snecific 
stimulus-response connection. Thus, 
in the school where the teacher re- 
quires simply a repetition of the pre- 
sented material, the straight trans- 
mission reaction is all that will be 
acquired by the student. To develop 
knowledge, it is far more important 
for students to learn from the exam- 
ple than for them to simplv repeat 
it. Sheer imitation of specifics will 
not result in the desired range of 
knowledge. 


The Teachers 
The third requirement of a tough 


program is to have teachers who are 
as tough as the program. In the first 
place they must have a store of 
knowledge, not just a catalog of facts 
to be presented to the students who 
will then repeat them on command. 
Second, they must be well adjusted, 
free, whole persons who can not only 
survive the school day but enjoy the 
interaction with the students. Each 
must have a realistic view of himself 
so that he can assess the ability of 
his students and aid them in develop- 
ing a greater capacity. Thus, the 
teacher must venture beyond the 
mere transmission of facts into the 
development of knowledge and into 
the study of the students as indi- 
vidual persons. He must assist them 
to develop as persons with the capa- 
city to do productive work as well 
as to acquire specific facts. Finally, 
the staff of the tough school, teachers 
and administrators alike, must view 
their work as a personal challenge 
and must enjoy its many demands. 
Forty-hour-a-week clock punchers 
will be found inadequate for this job 
as will the person who chooses teach- 
ing because it has nice vacations or 
is conveniently located near his home 
Indeed, nothing would describe the 
teachers in a tough school better than 
the term that they covet so much: 
they must be professionals. 


Serving All Pupils 


The final requirement for this 
school is a provision for the scrap. 
Every school produces scrap; few 
recognize or admit it. The tough 
school being realistically oriented 
must recognize that there will be im- 
possible tasks and inevitable mis- 
takes. However, there are certain 
requirements arising from this. Pri- 
mary among these is the establish- 
ment of efficient feed-back controls 
that will minimize the scrap. Both 
teachers and administrators must 
know the progress made by their stu- 
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would organize the school around the 
“love the children” philosophy which 
trusts in some superior force to en- 
sure the achievement of desired goals, 
and those who feel a personal re- 
sponsibility to struggle and to plan 
in order to achieve these same goals. 

These positions can be further 
specified. The position of those who 
cry for a tough school is often caused 
by the fear that the student will not 
do his work, that he will become a 
‘“gold-brick” and a_ procrastinator. 


This may be. to some degree. a pro- 


jection of their own school experi- 
ences. 

Second, there is a fear that the 
school will be blamed for the failure 
of the student. To some extent, this 
would be justified. However, with the 
barrage of criticism that the school 
now receives, one must question 
whether one more charge, true or 
false, would really increase either 
the load or the effect. 

On the other hand, those who op- 
pose the establishment of strict mini- 
mums. also base their position upon 





— Mott Foundation, Flint, Mich. 


dents and must know this with the 
speed that will allow them to correct 
troubles immediately, thus minimiz- 
ing the amount of failure and ruin 
that can be fairly laid at the door 
of the school. Arising naturally from 
this is the need for appropriate reme- 
dial help which must salvage as many 
as possible. From the work of Passow 
and Goldberg, three criteria can be 
seen for a program of this sort. First 
of all, it must be so organized that 
the student can identify with the 
teacher. The need for personal sup- 
port of the pupil by his teacher is 
seen here just as in other phases of 
the tough school. 

Second, these individuals must re- 
ceive remedial work on an appropri- 
ate level for them. This requires an 
almost clinical technique of teaching 
in which instruction is adapted to the 
background and status of the indi- 
vidual student. 

Finally, the research showed that 
the grouping of these individuals into 
remedial classes does not contribute 
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to improvement. When they are 
grouped they appear to provide each 
other with negative reinforcements 
thus intensifying their problems 
rather than solving them. 


Range of Opportunity 


As a final criteria, the tough school 
must present a full range of oppor- 
tunities for its students. It is not 
enough to provide two or three tracks 
in English and mathematics. It must 
provide activities on all levels so that 
even the less gifted student may ex- 
perience adequate success to ensure 
his becoming an efficient and effec- 
tive worker and not merely be forced 
into a light, slovenly performance 
because the school could not meet 
his needs. This range must be not 
only full but it must be fully avail- 
able to all students at all times. It 
is a serious mistake, in view of the 
facts of human development, to con- 
clude that once the student has been 
classified he will be adequately served 
within this classification indefinitely. 


fear. Perhaps primary and basic is 
the fear of the effect of failure upon 
the child, an effect which has been 
so vividly described by the mental 
hygienists in soul-shattering terms. 
Not unrelated to the effects of failure 
are the unfortunate effects of sheer 
overwork. A_ breakdown resulting 
from overloading can be destructive 
to the total life course of an indi- 
vidual. Finally, there is a fear, seldom 
verbalized but important and potent, 
for the teacher who knows that if he 
requires too much of his students, 
there will be a decline in his own 
popularity. From past experience or 
the experience of other teachers, he 
knows that if this proceeds far 
enough he may become an object of 
vengeance which may hurt him per- 
sonally and professionally. 


Basis of Requirements 

It would be foolish to point to any 
one of these fears and to cast it 
aside as unjustified or unrealistic. 
Each is based upon real possibilities, 
but they are not a matter of abso- 
lutes. While there is some truth in 
each of them, the effects are not de- 
pendent simply upon occurrence but 
upon the degree of occurrence. Thus, 
it becomes apparent that the stand- 
ards of a tough school require an 
exploration of the amount or degree 
to which the total load approaches 
the breaking point of the individual. 
This cannot be examined without 
considering the essential functionings 
of the human being. 

It is well known and has frequently 
been demonstrated that man is a very 
tough creature as he approaches his 
survival minimum. Short of near total 
destruction there is little that can 
keep him from pursuing a goal upon 
which he is set. However, as one 
approaches his maximum level of op- 
eration, it is just as obvious that he 
is an extremely delicate creature. 
Very small inroads upon his person 
become translated into rather large 
losses in efficiency. Thus, the scale 
of operation is an important consid- 
eration in determining the limits. 


The Nature of the Fears 

Let us go back and review again 
the fears upon which these several 
positions are based. Perhaps the most 
fundamental is the fear that the stu- 
dent will not do his work. There have 
recently been a number of experi- 
ments into the ultimate nature of the 
patterning of man’s activities. From 
these a new approach to motivation 
is developing. 

Researchers have distinguished two 
levels of goals. Primary, both in func- 
tion and attention, are the needs of 
survival. When these primitive bio- 
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logical needs have been met, the pic- 
ture of motivation is very different. 
Now, rather than seeking safety and 
comfort, man goes looking for prob- 
lems to solve and mild risks to be 
taken just for the sake of doing 
them. This drive has resulted in com- 
plex verbal and mechanical produc- 
tions. Indeed, solving problems for 
their own sake is an acceptable defi- 
nition for pure science. 

It is obvious that this position is 
rather opposed to the Lange-Eich- 
baum theory which holds that the 
greatest achievements of man have 
been produced by those who have 
suffered and endured frustration. 
Man must suffer to produce says 
this point of view and the value of 
his production will be proportional to 
the amount of suffering. Perhaps the 
greatest study of the ultimate in pro- 
ductivity of the human being was 
Lewis Terman’s study of genius. He 
reported one comparative study in- 
volving 1000 of his geniuses who fell 
into categories of outstanding suc- 
cesses and thumping failures. In com- 
paring those who succeeded with 
those who did not, he found no sup- 
port for the Lange-Eichbaum theory. 
His successful group was marked by 
stability, well-balanced temperament 
and freedom from excessive frustra- 
tion. His conclusions from the study 
were that mental ability is but one 
correlate of success and more impor- 
tant, that these geniuses enjoyed the 
rigorous hard work in their field. 
They were not driven to it; they 
chose to do it. 


Fear of Failure 


Those who are deeply concerned 
over setting standards that require a 
certain level of production point to 
the tremendous effects of failure. The 
fear of these effects, of course, is 
justified in extreme cases. Failure can 
destroy almost completely a person’s 
productivity. On the other hand, 
some failure is almost inevitable in 
human life. Indeed, there is reason 
to believe that the full flush of suc- 
cess is built upon small parcels of 
failure. It is often the person who 
faces failure that re-examines a situ- 
ation, thus becoming aware of the 
nuances, the implications, and the 
true scope of the situation. Thus, the 
important thing is not to eliminate 
failure or even a threat of failure but 
to regulate it. In its best range it is 
apparently limited to only one step 
in the process of moving toward a 
goal. A failure in a single step can 
be faced and, with the support and 
help of his teacher, the student can 
profit from it. However, when the 
failure becomes one that prevents the 
student from ever achieving his goal 
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or from trying an alternate route, or 
even worse, one that is essentially a 
defamation of the child himself, the 
effect of failure is destruction of the 
person. Even the most rabid propo- 
nents of the tough school do not want 
this to occur. 


Failure and Risk-Taking 


A side effect of the magnitude of 
failure is the development in the stu- 
dent of risk-taking behavior. Atkin- 
son has structured this in terms of 
the probability of success. The stu- 
dent who has had a reasonable ex- 
perience of struggle and striving, of 
success and failure, who has main- 
tained an adequate self-concept tends 
to select problems near the 50 per 
cent level of success. This gives him 
a good struggle yet gives him a reas- 
onable opportunity of gaining his 
goal. Those who have experienced 
the crushing defeats of overwhelming 
failure will tend to select their prob- 
lems from the 10 per cent level, thus 
practically insuring success in what 
they attempt, or from the 90 per cent 
level, practically insuring failure. 
Where the job is so difficult that fail- 
ure is inevitable, of course, they can- 
not be blamed for failure. Risk-taking 
is an important concept in judging 
success. The person who has never 
acquired an adequate basis for risk- 
taking will never experience great 
success, for the thrill of success does 
not spring from absolutely safe rou- 
tine activities, nor can guaranteed 
achievement serve as a motive for 
further effort. 


Fear of Overwork 


The fear of overwork is posited on 
the one hand upon the implicit fear 
of failure and upon the fear of an 
overextension of the organism. That 
is, overwork can lead to a collapse 
of the physical organism and prevent 
the student from gaining his goal. 
Here again the problem is one of 
limits. Even those persons who have 
experienced serious and extended ill- 
ness are required to engage in moder- 
ate exercise. President Eisenhower is 
an excellent example of this. It is not 
appropriate for him to take to his 
bed because of his heart condition 
and guard against all work. The 
problem is one of regulating the 
amount. 


Blame and Vengence 

Finally, the reality principle re- 
quires us to face the fear of blame 
for failure, the loss of popularity and 
probability of vengence from the stu- 
dents. These, of course, do exist and 
in reality can happen. In part, these 
are a reflection of the personal in- 
security of the men operating the 


school. No person is so well adjusted, 
so free from neurotic tendencies that 
he does not at one time or another 
harbor a small fear that he is not 
quite adequate to the task. Such feel- 
ings must be faced within the frame- 
work of seeking personal readjust- 
ment. Of perhaps equal importance 
is the realization that the limits of 
the requirements for a tough school 
operation simply are not all known. 
Thus, it is very easy for us to exceed 
the limit in one direction and bring 
about a catastrophic collapse such as 
those mentioned in the discussion of 
the arguments for and against. This, 
of course, would be truly unfortunate, 
and in the operation of every school, 
adequate safeguards must be taken 
to protect the pupil from them, just 
as there must be guarantees that the 
student will learn to expect quality 
work from himself. 


Recapitulation 


In developing a tough school we 
must not accept cheap substitutes. 
To avoid this, the potent elements 
in education must be properly identi- 
fied. Substitution of traditional be- 
liefs or personal behests must be 
denied. To enthrone mediocrity un- 
der the guise of a tough school, by 
accepting a heavy-handed authority 
or ratifying its operation because of 
its high rate of pupil destruction is 
to invite disaster. A tough school 
does indeed set high standards but 
it does not pride itself on senseless 
destruction of those who cannot meet 
these standards. It has a responsi- 
bility to insure an effective education 
for all students regardless of their 
native endowment or the chance of 
their social or economic background. 
The precise specification of the abili- 
ties of the student is a prerequisite 
to proper development of a school 
program. All too often, we tend to 
underestimate the student’s capacity 
to conceptualize while we overesti- 
mate his ability to memorize. A suc- 
cessful program is also dependent 
upon a true assay of the individual’s 
ability to adjust and upon his ac- 
quisition of an emotional maturity 
necessary for true development of 
knowledge. . 
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In the fall of 1957, staff members 
of George Peabody College for Teach- 
ers and the Davidson County, Ten- 
nessee, public schools initiated a co- 
operative investigation of the uses 
that could be made of secretarial help 
by classroom teachers. This program 
of research was supported by The 
Fund for the Advancement of Educa- 
tion. 

Believing that there was in exist- 
ence a large unused force of skilled 
persons available for use in the sup- 
port of classroom teachers, a study 
was designed that featured the use 
of married women with an excellent 
background of training and experi- 
ence as secretaries who, because of 
family responsibilities, were not avail- 
able for full time work, but were 
willing to work in schools for ‘four 


consider this basic aid for your teachers . . 
here’s a report on research to determine the uses 
and value of part-time, married women 


as “instructional secretaries” in classrooms 


hours a day during the school week 
of five days. Although these women 
were paid only $25 per week and did 
not receive the fringe benefits of reg- 
ular employees of the school district, 
40 qualified applicants responded to 
a brief news story in a local news- 
paper. 

The 20 hours of clerical service 
supplied by these “instructional sec- 
retaries” each week was shared by 
from six to seven elementary teachers 
during the school years 1957-58 and 
1958-59. 

Three basic conditions were laid 
down for the regulation of the use 
of this help: (1) The school principal 
was required to have his own secre- 
tarial help so that the instructional 
secretaries would not be used for ad- 
ministrative assistance. (2) Instruc- 
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“A plan of helping teachers by providing secretarial 


service for them appears to be particularly desirable in 


situations where classrooms are heavily overloaded . . .” 


tional secretaries were not permitted 
to grade papers — they were allowed 
to score the answers to objective 
questions, but grading remained the 
responsibility of the teacher. (3) In- 
structional secretaries were to have 
no direct teaching or supervisory re- 
sponsibilities to pupils. 

Suggestions were made to partic- 
ipating teachers regarding the ways 
the instructional secretary might be 
used, but beyond this, teachers were 
free to delegate the kinds of work 
they felt might be properly completed 
for them by the secretary. 

As a result of these arrangements, 
the following effects were noted: 


How Secretaries Used Their Time 

During a sample period of 30 one- 
half days, nine secretaries worked 
1080 hours for 61 teachers. Fifty-two 
per cent of this time was spent at 
routine clerical duties such as check- 
ing papers or posting grades. The re- 
mainder of the time was used in 
support of teaching activities through 
the preparation of teaching materials, 
completion of arrangements for edu- 
cational experiences (field trips, vis- 
itations, etc.), facilitating communi- 
cation, or similar duties. 


How Teachers Used Time Saved 


During the same sample period of 
30 one-half days, the 61 teachers 
recorded a total of 1000 hours of 


time saved for them by their secre- 
taries. Sixty-three per cent of this 
time saved was redirected by the 
teachers into planning for instruc- 
tion, classroom teaching, or pupil 
guidance. Fourteen per cent of this 
time saved was used by the teachers 
for relaxation or personal activities. 


Effects on Instructional Program 

During the first year of the study, 
32 teachers listed a total of 380 
changes in their teaching practices 
that were felt to be related to the 
availability of secretarial help. Of the 
changes reported, the kinds of change 
most often listed were related to the 
testing of achievement, drill and re- 
view, individual pupil guidance, and 
home-school relations. 

Follow-up interviews with — six 
teachers from whom the service was 
withdrawn during the second year of 
the study indicated that 15 per cent 
of the changes in practice listed at 
the end of the first year had been 
discontinued, and another 57 per cent 
were no longer being employed as 
extensively. 

Critical Values 

The two-year evaluation of instruc- 
tional secretarial service suggests that 
this kind of help is particularly val- 
uable support for teachers in the fol- 
lowing areas: 

1. The refinement and expansion 


of the teacher’s present methods of 
instruction 

2. The development of more com- 
plete and comprehensive plans for 
instruction 

3. The reinforcement of individ- 
ualized instructional procedures 

4. The strengthening of classroom 
control and management 

5. Facilitating the use of a wide 
variety of instructional materials 

6. The development of more effec- 
tive home-school relations. 


Additional Considerations 


Data from the Davidson County 
study indicate that instructional sec- 
retarial service can be supplied to 
from six to seven elementary school 
teachers for approximately one third 
of the cost of one teacher’s salary 
This amount would include the cost 
of a fourfold increase of the use of 
expendable office supplies that may 
be expected when the service is in- 
troduced. 

Seventy-two per cent of the 61 
teachers participating in the David- 
son County study believed that the 
learning environment in their class- 
room would be more desirable if the 
number of pupils in the classroom 
were increased by four, provided sec- 
retarial service was made available. 
Ninety per cent of these teachers 
were ready to accept two additional 
pupils on this basis. 

The introduction of secretarial 
service within a school did not re- 
sult in additional administrative and 
supervisory problems. These profes- 
sional secretaries required no train- 
ing. A brief orientation to the indi- 
vidual school and its policies seemed 
to be sufficient. No ethical problems 
involving confidential materials were 
encountered in the Davidson County 
study. 

A plan of helping teachers by pro- 
viding secretarial service for them ap- 
pears to be particularly desirable in 
situations where classrooms are heav- 
ily overloaded with pupils, and where 
no change in this condition is fore- 
seen. This is an action that may be 
possible when basic remedies are not 
available. Supplying secretarial help 
to teachers does not change an un- 
satisfactory classroom environment, 
but it can help the teacher work more 
effectively within such restrictions. 

School board members or superin- 
tendents who would like to have more 
detailed information on the use of 
instructional secretaries may address 
their inquiries to Dr. Bennie Car- 
michael, Co-ordinator, Peabody Re- 
search and Development Program, 
George Peabody College for Teach- 
ers, Nashville 5, Tenn. gs 
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For boards reviewing their summer school program 


here’s a concise and basic report on types, advantages, etc. — 


A Primer on Summer Schools 


A. RAYMOND ROGERS, JR. 


Director, Newton, Mass., Senior High Summer School 


Summer schools* are not new. Many 
large school systems have been offering 
summer programs for nearly fifty years. 
These programs have been largely 
remedial in nature. Recently there has 
been an increased interest in extending 
the school year or providing educational 
opportunities for students during the 
summer months. Such plans are designed 
not only for those students who need 
help, but also for those students who 
wish to accelerate and achieve new 
depths of understanding in 
studies. 

What are the reasons for this in- 
creased interest in summer schools? 
Here are some that most often are men- 
tioned: 

1. The nature of our population has 
changed; no longer are we an agrarian 
nation that needs the services of its 
young people for summer harvest. 

2. An educational environment exists 
which urges better and more extensive 
training of youth. 

3. Dr. Conant in his recent studies 
has recommended that tuition-free sum- 
mer schools be established. 

4. There is a desire on the part of the 
public to utilize educational facilities 
throughout the year. 

5. There is a need to provide addi- 
tional time for students to realize their 
educational ambitions. 

6. More and more state departments 
of education are financially supporting 
summer programs. 

Early in the history of American edu- 
cation, many schools operated on an 
11 or 12-month basis, but since 1840, 
the present pattern of the shorter school 
year and the extended vacation period 
developed. Many communities instituted 
a vacation school devoted primarily to 
recreational activities and slowly in- 
troduced academic subjects. The return 
of the all-year school has been debated 
rather intensely in recent years, es- 


selected 


"Adapted from the author’s introduction to 
“Going to School This Summer?’ published by 
the Massachusetts Council for Public Schools, 
Inc., 16 Arlington St., Boston 16, Mass., 30 cents 
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pecially during the time of both world 
wars and depression periods. Now it is 
being discussed as a result of the pop- 
ulation explosion and the resultant prob- 
lems that school systems face. Most re- 
cent studies and experiments (Phillips 
Exeter Academy; Fairfield, Conn., and 
Newark, N. J., High Schools) seem to 
point out that the all-year school creates 
more problems than it solves. As a re- 
sult, many school systems look to the 
voluntary summer session as a means 
of gaining some of the advantages with- 
out encountering many of the problems 
of the all-year school. 


Advantages 

What are some of the advantages of 
a summer school program? 

1. It offers courses for students who 
wish to get some required subjects out 
of the way or who desire to enrich 
their education during the summer. 

2. It provides review opportunities 
for boys and girls who, while they have 
not failed a course, wish to improve 
their background and skill in it, and 
build a foundation for better perform- 
ance another year. 

3. It provides an opportunity for 
make-up work for students who have 
failed or whose work is incomplete, so 
that they can establish credit in the 
course. 

4. It gives a student the chance to 
expand his skills in a number of areas, 
such as typewriting and automobile driv- 
ing. 

5. It provides gifted students with 
opportunities for advanced and special 
courses. 

6. It permits greater flexibility of 
elective choice in the regular school 
year. 

7. It enables slow students to keep 
up with their normal grade. 

8. It allows students to accelerate 
their studies and to complete graduation 
requirements in a shorter time. 

9. It gives a student the opportunity 
of previewing a subject to be taken in 
the fall. 

10. It provides teachers and adults 


the benefit of increased cultural activity 
in the community. 

11. It utilizes teachers’ abilities dur- 
ing the summer months, and thereby 
improves their economic status. 

12. It provides greater flexibility in 
the organizing and presenting of subject 
matter. 

13. It provides for year-round use 
of school facilities. 

Summer programs now offered gen- 
erally fall into one or more of the fol- 
lowing categories: 


Categories 

1. Remedial programs that review or 
preview the work of the regular school 
year, and offer regular courses for 
credit. 

2. Advanced programs that could not 
be given in the regular school year for 
academically talented students. 

3. Programs that utilize specialists 
to aid students with unusual problems. 
(Many colleges or schools of education 
are eager to co-operate with school sys- 
tems in offering such programs.) 

Summer school is not desirable for 
every student; some students need the 
rest or a change of occupation that sum- 
mer school cannot offer. Some students 
may find that there are times in their 
lives in which the continuing of their 
academic studies seems advisable, but 
at other times participation in camp 
activities, work, or other pursuits more 
nearly fits their needs. This is one of 
the merits of the voluntary summer 
school; students may use it if they so 
desire. Since students in summer school 
need only concentrate on one or pos- 
sibly two areas of work, the results 
often mean a better motivation of learn- 
ing and a more responsible student. 

For a program to be most success- 
ful, it should be planned by the special- 
ists within the school system, and in 
most cases the cost of the school can be 
underwritten by the charge of tuition. 
However, there is a growing trend for 
these services to be supported by the 
local school system. 
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On Student Driving 


Does car ownership 


hamper students . . 


read this review of 


a study to determine the effect 


automobile ownership has on the 


performance of high school boys 


ROBERT SMITH Mishawaka High School, Mishawaka, Ind. 


The factors that control the be- 
havior of the high school student are 
many, but perhaps the latest develop- 
ment in the long line of factors that 
tend to restrict the teen-ager’s 
achievement is the automobile. Re- 
cently, many studies have been made 
throughout the United States re- 
garding high school students and au- 
tomobiles. Perhaps nothing conclu- 
sive has been proved, but the results 
of these studies tend to point out 
interesting relationships involving car 
ownership and adverse behavior. 


The Car Is a Status Symbol 

The Purdue Opinion Panel reveals 
that 32 per cent of today’s sopho- 
more, junior, and senior boys own 
automobiles. A car has become more 
than just a mere form of transporta- 
tion—-it has become a symbol of 
status. Across the country this obses- 
sion of teen-age boys with cars is 
rapidly becoming a dominating force 
in high schools. This preoccupation, 
this increased importance of the auto- 
mobile in the social world of the teen- 
ager, is providing one of the main 
distractions from serious school work. 
Researchers have observed that “the 
male teen-ager is joy-riding himself 
right out of an education.” 

In the summer of 1959 a study was 
made to determine what effect auto- 
mobile ownership was having on the 
behavior of high school boys at 
Mishawaka High School, Mishawaka, 
Ind. The study was directed toward 
a group of 119 junior and senior boys 
who owned automobiles. Since auto- 
mobile ownership is discouraged 
among athletes of this school, 80 
athletic award winners on the junior- 
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senior level were selected as the non- 
driving control group. 

The driver (car owner) group was 
established as a result of a short 
questionnaire, while the nondriver 
(athlete) group was taken from the 
records of the athletic department. 
In making this study, the author 
realized that the separation into two 
groups — drivers and nondrivers — 
was not a faultless division. Undoubt- 
edly, some students of the nondriver 
group drive as frequently as do some 
of those designated as drivers. Per- 
haps this grouping can be justified, 
however, by assuming that drivers 
who own cars will drive much more 
frequently than those who only oc- 
casionally have access to automobiles. 

Of course, the purpose of this sep- 
aration was to make a comparative 
analysis of the behavior in school ex- 
hibited by drivers and nondrivers. 
After the establishment of the two 
groups, the students’ cumulative rec- 
ords were consulted to obtain the 
various data to be used in this study. 
All data tabulated, with the excep- 
tion of class rank, were pertinent as 
of the first semester of the 1958-59 
school year. Data to be used included 
grade averages, final class standings 
of seniors only, I.Q. scores, course 
selection, days absent, teachers’ rat- 
ings, and participation in driver edu- 
cation classes. 


The Data of the Study 


The data were interpreted in the 
following manner: 

1. A comparison of the mean grade 
average was made between the drivers 
and nondrivers. Grade averages were 
computed individually by assigning an 


arbitrary point value to each letter grade 
received as follows: A equals seven 
points, B equals five points, C equals 
three points, D equals one point, and 
F equals zero points. 

2. The final class rankings of drivers 
and nondrivers were compared. Only 
seniors were subject to this comparison. 

3. 1.Q.’s of the drivers were compared 
with those of nondrivers. I.Q. scores 
computed were mean scores received on 
the Henman-Nelson and the California 
Mental Intelligence tests. 

4. A comparison of course selection 
was made. Among the courses selected 
were: (1) College Preparatory, (2) Pre- 
Engineering, (3) Trade, and (4) Gen- 
eral. 

5. The mean number of days absent 
were compared. 

6. Teachers’ ratings of drivers and 
nondrivers were compared. These stu- 
dents were rated by their teachers ac- 
cording to: (1) co-operation, (2) de- 
pendability, (3) initiative, (4) honesty, 
(5) leadership, and (6) behavior and 
sense of responsibility. 

7. A comparison was made between 
drivers and nondrivers on the basis of 
participation in driver education classes. 

The fact that the automobile has 
become a dominant factor in the be- 
havior and achievement of the high 
school boy was borne out by the 
results. 

It was found that drivers in this 
school compiled a considerably lower 
grade average than did their non- 
driving counterparts. Another note- 
worthy result related to scholarship 
achievement was the fact that senior 
athletes (nondrivers) averaged 44 
positions higher than drivers in final 
class ranking. Among drivers only 
19 per cent ranked in the upper one 
fourth. However, among nondriving 
athletes, 60 per cent achieved the 
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upper one-fourth in class standing. 

In tabulating the mean scores of 
I.Q. results, it was discovered that 
drivers scored 7.5 points lower than 
nondrivers. Therefore, the nondrivers, 
as a whole, could conceivably be ex- 
pected to achieve higher marks scho- 
lastically. 


Courses of Study 

Drivers tend to select nonacademic 
courses of study, it was revealed. 
Only 24 per cent of the driver group 
was enrolled in academic courses 
(pre-engineering and college prepara- 
tory) while 76 per cent selected non- 
academic courses (trade and gen- 
eral). Comparatively, 56 per cent of 
the nondrivers was attracted to aca- 
demic courses, while 44 per cent chose 
nonacademic fields. 

In student ratings made by their 
teachers, the mean rating for drivers 
was 2.41 and for nondrivers 2.02. 
These ratings were based on points 
one to five with one excellent, five 
poor, and three average. 

An investigation of the school at- 
tendance records reflected the in- 
fluence of automobile ownership on 
absenteeism. Drivers averaged 2.51 
days absent per semester, with 28.6 
per cent of their number achieving 
perfect attendance. The nondrivers 
averaged 1.36 days absent and 50.8 
per cent maintained perfect attend- 
ance. The results indicated that driv- 
ers exhibited nearly twice the record 
of absenteeism, and nearly half the 
record of perfect attendance. 

Interesting is the fact that formal 
driver education classes attracted far 
fewer drivers than nondrivers. Only 
25.9 per cent of the drivers had par- 
ticipated in such training while 42.3 
per cent of the nondrivers had com- 
pleted driver education. 


Automobiles and Performance 

This study was not meant to prove 
any cause and effect relationships be- 
tween cars and unfavorable behavior, 
but it may be possible to make some 
generalizations or implications from 
the results. 

From this investigation it may be 
concluded that there are certain un- 
desirable trends among student auto- 
mobile drivers, and that automobile 
ownership adds little or nothing to 
desirable behavior patterns among 
high school boys. It may even be re- 
sponsible for a great deal of adverse 
behavior. In every realm of compari- 
son used in this study, the results 
favored the nondriver. There are ex- 
ceptions, of course, and under no 
circumstances should the findings be 
considered as final and conclusive 
evidence. Generally speaking, auto- 
mobiles and positive performance are 
incompatible. ‘i 
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how boards have redefined 
their policies on student driving... 


In Des Moines, lowa... 


If parents believe that it is necessary and desirable for a student 
to drive a car to school and the student is legally qualified to do so, 
the following policies should apply to the use of the car during school 
hours: (1) the car should not be used during school hours, including 
the lunch period, unless special permission is given by the principal's 
office; (2) the car should be kept locked while it is parked; (3) stu- 
dents are not to be in their own cars or loiter about parked cars during 
the school day; (4) these policies shall apply to all cars parked by 
students on the school grounds or in the vicinity of the school; (5) it 
is expected that all students will exercise good judgment in the use of 
their cars in driving to and from school; (6) the superintendent is 
authorized to take such action from time to time as may be necessary 
or desirable to implement the above policies. 


In Pequannock Township, New Jersey... 


Pupils who wish to drive their cars to school must secure from the 
office a request form for school parking privileges. The request form 
must state the reason for the request and must be filed in the office 
for consideration. A parent must certify that the car is fully covered 
by liability insurance; that he approves of the request; and that he 
assumes responsibility for the pupil’s conduct while driving to or 
from school. Pupils whose requests are granted must park their cars 
on the grass edge of the parking area. Cars must be locked and no 
pupil will have access to his car during the school day. No pupil 
may remove his car during school hours. No pupil may use any car 
other than the ones registered on his request form. While driving 
to or from the school grounds, pupils will observe carefully the rules 
for safe driving, the traffic regulations of the state and township. 
A police summons for a traffic violation by a pupil while enroute to 
or from school will result in the immediate revocation of school park- 
ing privileges. These regulations apply to any licensed vehicle. Any 
student having two complaints turned in against him shall have his 
or her parking privilege revoked until he or she appears before the 
principal with his parents to answer the complaints. 


In Neosho, Missouri... 


Because the board of education is responsible for the safety and 
welfare of the students in our schools, and its attention has been 
called to the danger involved because of students who drive cars 
to school and that it is not necessary for students to drive cars while 
they are attending school, the board of education requires all stu- 
dents who drive cars or any motor driven vehicle to and from school 
to park their cars on a designated parking place and to leave the 
cars parked and not enter them until the student is dismissed from 
school. Each student who drives a car is required to register the car 
with the high school principal. No student is allowed to ride in any 
car during school hours except with his or her parents, unless permis- 
sion is given by the high school principal. The city police is authorized 
to control driving and parking of cars on all school property, in 
co-operation with the proper school officials. 


In Sequim, Washington... 


With a large increase of cars at Sequim High School, attention was 
<alled with more and more regularity to the fact that some of the 
students drive in such a manner as to endanger their own safety and 
the safety of others. Rather than restrict all automobiles to the school 
area during the noon lunch period, we prefer to control the situation 
by permitting only driving that is absolutely necessary and insisting 
.on good driving practices from those who are given this privilege. A 
request is filled out and returned to the school by the parents if they 
desire to request permission for their son/daughter to drive his/her 
automobile for a definite purpose during the noon lunch period. 

i 
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Previewing 


the NSBA 


in Chicago 


20th annual convention 
of the 
National School Boards 


Association 


Conrad Hilton Hotel, Chicago, Ill. 
April 24 through 27, 1960 
“Education for World Leadership.” 


The famous Lake Michigan view of Chicago’s sky line, 
with the convention Conrad Hilton Hotel at the right. 


MONDAY, APRIL 25 


10:00 a.m.—12:00 Noon. FIRST GENERAL SESSION 
PRESIDING: Robert E. Willis, President of the 
INVOCATION 
PRESENTATION OF THE FLAG AND PLEDGE OF ALLEGIANCE: Sea 
Explorer Ship No. 5869 of the Chicago Council, Boy Scouts 
of America, Sponsored by Portage Park, Illinois, American 
Legion Post No. 183, Skipper Thaddeus B. Bednarz in charge 

BaNp Concert: Lockport Elementary School Band of Ele 
mentary District No. 91, Lockport, Illinois. 

WeLcoME:. Dr. Benjamin C. Willis, General Superintendent of 
Chicago Public Schools, and President-elect of the AASA. 

PRESENTATIONS: The Cecil B. de Mille NSBA Doctoral Fellow 
ship, Cecilia de Mille Harper. © The Unitec. States Steel NSBA 
Fellowship for Doctoral Study at the University of Oregon 
e The Northwestern NSBA Doctoral Fellowship. 

PRESIDENT’s REPORT: Robert E. Willis, Bradenton, Florida. 

Keynote Appress: Speaker to be announced 


1:30-3:00 p.m. SECOND GENERAL SESSION 

PRESIDING: Roy O. Frantz, First Vice-President of the NSBA 

Appress: The Honorable William F. Quinn, Governor of the 
State of Hawaii 

2:15-3:15 p.m. 

Discussion: Panel of Distinguished 1960 Convention Speakers 
of Issues, Problems, and Implications of the Theme of the 
Convention — “Education for World Leadership.” 

3:15-4:45 p.m. 

AUDIENCE PARTICIPATION: Table Group Discussions in Waldort 

Room, Parlor B, Boulevard Room, Upper Tower, Beverly 


Room, Astoria Room, Private Dining Room 2, and the Bel 
Air Room. 


7:30-9:30 p.m. 
the NSBA. 
O.Lp BUSINESS 

Officers for 


NSBA 


Second Business Meeting of the Delegate Assembly of 


Reports of NSBA Committees; 
1960-61; New Business. 
7:30-9:30 p.m. Meeting of Members of State Boards of Education 

and Chief State School Officers. 

Suspyect AREA OF MEETING: Relationships of the State Board 

of Education to the Local School Board. 

Speaker to be announced 


Elections of 


7:30-9:30 p.m. Business Meeting of Board Members From Cities of 
More Than 300,000 Population. 


PresipING: Mr. Isadore Samuels of Denver, Chairman. 


7:30-9:30 p.m. FIFTEEN CLINIC SESSIONS ON SUBJECTS OF SPECIAL 
INTEREST. 

1. “How to Use Communications Media to Win Public Support 
for Better Public Schools.” © SPEAKER: Mr. Roy O. Hinch, 
Director of Audio-Visual Education and Board Publications, 
Euclid Public Schools, Euclid, Ohio. 

“Improving Language Learning Through Language Labora- 
tories.” @ SPEAKER: Dr. Elton Hocking, Head of the De- 
partment of Modern Languages, Purdue University. 
“NDEA Opportunities.” © SPEAKER: Mr. Lloyd W. King, 
Chief, State Plans and Reports Section of the Aid to State 
and Local Schools Branch (NDEA), United States Office 
of Education. 
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. “Budgeting Your Audio-Visual Communications Program.” ING THE PUBLIC SCHOOL PROGRAM FOR TEACHING THE FOUNDA- 
@ SPEAKER: Dr. L. C. Larson, Director of the Audio-Visual TIONS OF PARTICIPATING AMERICAN CITIZENSHIP. 
Center, University of Indiana. 1. “How Can We Improve the Teaching of History for the 
5. “School Boards and System-Wide Planning.” © SPEAKER: Development of Better Citizens?” © SpeakER: Dr. Robert 
Dr. James D. MacConnell, Professor of Education and Lively, Professor of History, Princeton University. Other 
Director of the Western Regional Center of Education Facili- details pending. : 


ties Laboratories, Inc., Stanford University. Other partici- 
pants to be announced. 

. “Building Boom in East Meadow, New York.” © SPEAKER: 
Dr. Edward J. McCleary, Superintendent of the East 
Meadow Public Schools. Discussants: Mr. Clifton B. Smith, 
Member of the Board of Education of Freeport, New York, 
and past President of the New York State School Boards 
Association and of the National School Boards Association ; 
Mr. Sanford B. Calhoun, Supervising Principal of the 
Mepham Central High School District; and Dr. Anthony 
J. Barbaccia, President of the East Meadow Board of 
Education. 

. “The NSBA-NEA Joint Project in the Development of 
Written School Board Policies.” Session Planned by the 
NSBA-NEA Joint Committee. © Co-CHAIRMAN: Mrs. Fred 
A. Radke, former Member of the NSBA Board of Directors, 
and Dr. J. Lester Buford, Superintendent of Schools, Mt. 
Vernon, Illinois. Program details pending. 


8. “What Should Good Education Cost? How Big Is the 
Budget of a Good School System?” © Speaker: Dr. James 
E. Russell, Secretary of the Educational Policies Commission. 
Other participants to be announced. 


_“The Summer Science Day Camps for Gifted High School 
Students in Delaware.’ Sponsored by the Delaware School 
Boards Association. © MEETING CHAIRMAN: Mr. Robert H. 
Reed. President of the Delaware Association. © SPEAKER: 
Dr. George R. Seidel, Educational Manager, E. I. du Pont 
de Nemours & Company. 

. “What Every Board Member Should Know About the 
Rights of Public School Teachers Under Our Labor Laws.” 
e SPEAKER: Dr. Reynolds C. Seitz, Professor of Law and 
Dean of the Law School, Marquette University ¢ Dits- 
cussant: Mr. Irving J. Breyer, Legal Adviser of the San 
Francisco Board of Education, and Mr. John E. Glenn, 
Counsel of the New York State Teachers Association. 

_ “Planning Tomorrow’s Schoolhouse for Better Communi- 
cations.” © SPEAKER: Dr. Adrian L. TerLouw, Executive 
Secretary of the School Facilities Council of Architecture, 
Education, and Industry. 
“Clinic on Planning and Management Problems: Case 
Studies of a Large City System and a Small Suburban 
Community.” ¢ SPEAKER: Dr. Harlow J. Heneman, Partner 
of Cresap, McCormick & Paget. ¢ Discussants: Mr. J. R. 
Collier and Mr. L. L. Kornfeld, Members of the Professional 
Staff of Cresap, McCormick & Paget. 


“Planning for the Financing of New Construction.” 
e Speaker: Mr. William Smull, A.I.A., Senior Partner of 
Space Utilization Analysis for Government, Industry, and 
Education, Inc., New York City. 

“Case Study of Flint, Michigan: The Improvement of the 
Design and Administration of the Educational Program for 
a Modern American Community.” @ CHAIRMAN OF THE 
Session: Mrs. Edith Simmons, President of the Board of 
Education of Great Neck, New York. ¢ Speakers: Dr. H 
lawrence Wilsey, Partner-in-charge of Booz, Allen & Hamil- 
ton’s Educational Administration Division, and Dr. William 
R. O'Dell, Professor of School Administration, Stanford 
University, © Discussants: Mr. Walter Scott, President of 
the Board of Education of Flint, Michigan, and Dr. Spencer 
Meyers, Superintendent of the Flint Public Schools. 


, “High Schools for a Free Society:Citizenship and Secondary 
Education.” ¢ Speaker: Dr. Franklin K. Patterson, Director 
of the Tufts Civic Education Center and Lincoln Filene 
Professor of Civic Education, Tufts University. 


3. “The Place and Importance of Science and Mathematics in 


Developing Citizens for Tomorrow’s World.” © SPEAKER: 
Dr. John R. Mayor, Director of Education, the American 
Association for the Advancement of Science. Other details 
pending. 

. “The Community Approach to Citizenship Education.” 
e SPEAKER: Mr. Thomas J. Curtain, Director of the 
Division of Civic Education, Department of Education of 
the Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 

. “The School Program of the Freedoms Foundation at Valley 
Forge.’ © SPEAKER: Dr. Kenneth D. Wells, President of 
the Freedoms Foundation at Valley Forge. © MEMBERS OF 
Symposium: Mr. W. C. Sawyer, Vice-President of the 
Freedoms Foundation Awards Administration, and Repre- 
sentatives of the Three Top Award Winning School Districts 
of 1959. Other details pending. 

. “The Syracuse Experiment in the Study of the Citizenship 
and Civic Values of Adolescents.” © SPEAKER: Dr. Roy A. 
Price, Professor of Social Science and Education, Maxwell 
Graduate School of Citizenship and Public Affairs, Syracuse 
University. 

“Increasing the Economic Literacy of Our Citizens.” 
@ SPEAKER: Dr. M. L. Frankel, Director of the Joint Coun- 
cil on Economic Education, New York City. 

“The Role of Community Organizations in Citizenship Edu- 
cation.” © SymPpostuM-PANEL: Dr. E. W. Aiton, Director 
of 4-H and Young Men and Women Programs, Federal 
Extension Service, United States Department of Agriculture, 
Mr. Harry K. Eby, Director of School Relationships, Boy 
Scouts of America, and Mr. J. Frank McCabe, Director of 
the Key Club Program of Kiwanis International. 

“The Role of General Education in Citizenship Education.” 
e Speakers: Dr. Joe Park, Professor of Education, North- 
western University, and Dr. Lawrence E. Metcalf. Associate 
Professor of Education, University of Illinois. Other details 
pending. 

. “Citizenship and the Role of Education for the Culturally 
Deprived.” © Speaker: Dr. Stanley E. Dimond, Professor 
of Education, University of Michigan. 

. “Major Areas of Needed Improvement in Social Studies 
Education.” © SpeAKER: Dr. Alan Griffin, Professor of 
Education, the Ohio State University. 

. “The Role of Adult Education in the Development of the 
Values and Skills of Participating Citizenship.” © SPEAKER: 
Dr. Robert J. Blakely, Vice-President of the Fund for 
Adult Education. ¢ Discussants: Mrs. C. Wheeler Detjen, 
Chairman of High School Service of the National Congress 
of Parents and Teachers, and Mr. Robert A. Luke, Executive 
Secretary of the National Association of Public School Adult 
Fducators. 

“School Boards and Public Understanding of Education.” 
e SpeaAKER: Dr. Gordon McCloskey, Professor of Education, 
Washington State University. © Discussants: Mr. Clayton 
E. Rose, President of the National School Public Relations 
Association, and Mr. Ewald Turner, Immediate Past Presi- 
dent of the Department of Classroom Teachers of the NEA. 


“Economies in the Non-Educational Areas.” Planned in 1:30-3:00 p.m. FOURTH GENERAL SESSION 
Association with Robert T. Phillips & Associates, Chicago PresipINc: Mr. Cyrus Higley, Treasurer of the NSBA. 
Program details pending. Appress: Dr. Vera Micheles Dean, Professor of Government 
9:45 p.m.-1:00 a.m. NSBA Officers’ and Directors’ Reception for Con- of the University of Rochester, and Editor of the Foreign 
vention Participants, Speakers, and Guests. Policy Association Bulletin. 

CHAIRMAN OF CONVENTION HOosPITALITY AND ENTERTAINMENT 3:15-4:45 p.m. FIFTEEN SECTIONAL MEETINGS ON IMPROVING THE 
Committee: Mrs. J. F. Lucas, Member of the Board of PUBLIC SCHOOL PROGRAM TO INCREASE THE KNOWLEDGE AND 
Education of Omaha, Nebraska, and Member of the NSBA UNDERSTANDING WHICH OUR CITIZENS POSSESS OF INTERNA- 
ened of iieeibees. TIONAL PROBLEMS AND RELATIONSHIPS. 

1. “Foreign Languages in the American Public School Cur- 

riculum.” Meeting Planned in Co-operation with The 

TUESDAY, APRIL 26 Modern Language Association of America. © SPEAKER: Dr. 

9-00-10:30 a.m. THIRD GENERAL SESSION Albert H. Markwardt, Member of the Advisory Committee 
. ; ’ , ene of the Foreign Language Program of the Modern Language 

a Theodore C. Sargent, Second Vice-President of Association, Professor of English Language and Literature, 

ag oa.  eaeak University of Michigan, and Member of the Board of Direc- 

— a eS Dee, President of the National tors of the Michigan School Boards Association. 
Associaton © 7“ 2. “The Rise of Education in the Less Developed Nations.” 

10:45 a.m.-12:15 p.m. THIRTEEN SECTIONAL MEETINGS ON IMPROV- e Speakers: His Excellency Mr. R. S. S. Gunewardene, 
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Ambassador of Ceylon to the United States, Minister Pleni- 
potentiary and Envoy Extraordinary to Cuba and Mexico, 
Chairman of the United Nations Human Rights Commission; 
and Mr. Apul Panggabean, Educational and Cultural Coun 
selor of the Embassy of Indonesia, Washington, D. C. 
Other details pending. 

“Introducing Children to the World.” © Speaker: Dr. Ralph 
Preston, Professor of Education, the University of Pennsyl- 
vania. Other details pending 

“Improving the Educational Program for World Leader- 
ship.” © Speaker: Dr. Dorothy McClure Fraser, Associate 
Protessor of Education, City College of New York. 

. “Developing a Geographic Background for International 
Understanding.” © Speakers: Dr. Preston E. James, Chair- 
man of the Department of Geography, Syracuse University, 
and Dr. Clarence W. Sorensen, Dean of the Graduate 
School, Illinois Normal University. 
“Education Under Communism — Russia and China.” 
e Speaker: Dr. Theodore Hsi-en Chen, Professor of Inter- 
national Relations, Professor of Education, and Head of the 
Department of Asiatic Studies, University of Southern Cali 
fornia, Other details pending. 

. “Understanding New and Emergent Countries and Their 
Role in the Changing World Picture.” ¢ Speakers: Dr. Paul 
R. Hanna, Professor of Education, Stanford University, 
and Dr. Leonard S. Kenworthy, Professor of Education, 
Brooklyn College, and Member of the Board of Education 
of Oakwood School, Poughkeepsie, New York. 

“What Should Our Students Know and Understand About 
the Communist System?” © SpeaKeR: Dr. Gerald H. Read, 
Professor of Education, Kent State University. Discussants 
to be announced. Other details pending 

“Education and Power in the Modern State.” @© SPEAKER 
Dr. Oliver J. Caldwell, Assistant United States Commissioner 
of Education, Director of the Division of International 
Education, U. S. Office of Education. 

“Comparative Education as a Means of International Un- 
derstanding.” © Speaker: Dr. Howard E. Wilson, Dean 
of the School of Education, University of California at Los 
Angeles 

“Aerospace World: Implications for Education.” © PROGRAM 
Coorprnator: Dr. Frank E. Sorenson, Chairman of the 
Aerospace Education Council of the Space Education Foun 
dation and the Air Force Association, and Professor of 
Education at the University of Nebraska. @© SPEAKER: Dr 
Gill Robb Wilson, Chairman of the Board of the Space 
Education Foundation. ¢ Discussants: Dr. Austin J. Mc 
Caffrey, Executive Secretary, American Textbook Publishers 
Institute; Dr. Hubert Wheeler, Commissioner of Education 
of the State of Missouri; Dr. Donald Kline, Director of 
Educational Research, F. E. Compton and Company. 
“Community Attitudes About International Relations and 
Their Effects Upon Social Studies Programs.” © SPEAKER: 
Dr. Chadwick Alger, Assistant Professor of Political Science, 
Northwestern University. Other speakers to be announced 
Other details pending 

“The Use of Audio-Visual Aids, Especially Television, for 
Instruction in Current World Affairs”? © Speaker: Dr 
Victor E. Pitkin, Consultant in Citizenship Education of 
the Connecticut State Department of Education. 
“Improving the Teaching of World Affairs The Experi 
mental Program of the Public Schools of Glens Falls, New 
York.” © Speaker: Dr. Harold M. Long, Director of the 
Experimental Program of Glens Falls, and Dr. Merrill F 
Hartshorn, Executive Director of the National Council for 
the Social Studies. ¢ Discussants: Mrs. Grace Van Wirt, 
President of the Board of Education of Glens Falls, and 
Dr. Douglass B. Roberts, Superintendent of the Glens Falls 
Public Sx hools. 

“The Foreign Relations Project of the North Central Asso- 
ciation.” @ Speaker: Dr. James M. Becker, Director of the 
Foreign Relations Project of the NCA. ¢ Ditscussants: Dr 
Walter Cooper, Superintendent of the J. Sterling Morton 
High School. Cicero, Tllinois, and Mr. William J. Hill, 
Supervisor of Secondary School Social Studies of the Mil 
waukee Public Schools, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


Speech at Michigan State University, and Immediate Past 
President of the Speech Association of America: “Speech and 
Communication — Vital Tools for Democratic Leadership in 


Our World.” 
Appress: Mr. Charles M. Percy, President of Bell & Howell 


Company, Chairman of the Board of the Fund for Adult 
Education: “The Quiet Revolution.” 


10:45-12:15 p.m. FOURTEEN SECTIONAL MEETINGS ON IMPROVING 
THE PUBLIC SCHOOL PROGRAM FOR TEACHING THE ATTITUDES 
AND SKILLS NEEDED FOR EFFECTIVE INTERPERSONAL, INTERGROUP, 
AND INTERNATIONAL COMMUNICATION. 


1. “What Public Education Can Learn from Studies and Prac- 


tices of Speech and Communication in Business and Indus- 
try.” @ SPEAKER: Dr. Kenneth G. Hance, President of the 
Speech Association of America, and Professor of Speech at 
Michigan State University. 

. “Ethics and Efficiency in Influencing Human Behavior.” ¢ 
SPEAKER: Dr, Robert T. Oliver, Head of the Department of 
Speech at Pennsylvania State University 


3. “Do We Know How to Listen? Practical Helps in a Modern 


Age.” © SPEAKER: Dr. Ralph G. Nichols, Chairman of the 
Department of Rhetoric, University of Minnesota. 

. “Educational Television in Action—As the Administrator 
Sees It.” © SPEAKER: Mr. William M. Brish, Superintendent 
of Schools, Washington County, Hagerstown, Maryland. 

. “The Responsibility of School Boards for the Handicapped 
in Speech and Hearing.” @ Speaker: Dr. Margaret Hall 
Powers, Director of the Bureau of Physically Handicapped 
Children and of the Division of Speech Correction, Chicago 
Public Schools. 

. “The Impact of Modern Communication Devices Upon Edu- 
cation.” © SPEAKER: Mr. Maurice B. Mitchell, President of 
Encyclopedia Britannica Films and Member of the Commit- 
tee for Economic Development. 

. “What Your Government Is Doing to Improve Educational 
Communications.” © SPEAKER: Dr. J. J. McPherson, Chief 
of the Dissemination and Services Section, Educational 
Media Branch (NDEA), U. S. Office of Education. 

. “Speech Education and the Influence of the Mass Media of 

Communication.” © SPEAKER: Dr. Warren Guthrie, Chair- 
man of the Department of Speech at Western Reserve 
University. 
“Teaching by Television—The Evanston Township High 
School Experiment.” @ SPEAKER: Miss Wanda B. Mitchell, 
Chairman of the Department of Speech Arts, Evanston 
Township High School, Evanston, Illinois, and Member of 
the Advisory Board for Title VII (Communications Media) 
of the National Defense Education Act, U. S. Office of 
Education. 

. “Can Speech Be Satisfactorily Taught in Regular English 
Classes?” © SpeaKER: Dr. Donald K. Smith, Chairman of 
the Department of Speech and Theatre Arts, University of 
Minnesota. 

“International Communication — The Teaching of Foreign 
Languages.” © Meeting Planned in Co-operation With 
Modern Language Association of America. ¢ Speaker to be 
announced. Program details pending. 

“Speech Education at the Elementary School Level.” ¢ 
SPEAKER: Dr. Elise Hahn, Associate Director of Psychologi- 
cal Services and Associate Professor of Speech, University 
of California at Los Angeles. 


3. “Speech Proficiency and Teaching Success — An Investment 


in Quality Instruction.” @ SPEAKER: Dr. Karl F. Robinson, 
Chairman of the Department of Speech Education and 
Director of the National High School Institute of Speech, 
Northwestern University. 


4. “Educational Theatre and Drama in the Public School Pro- 


gram.” @ SPEAKER: Mr. Wallace Smith, Member of the 
Board of Governors of the Secondary School Theatre Con- 
ference, Immediate Past Chairman of the Secondary School 
Project of the American Educational Theatre Association, 
and Director of Auditorium Activities, Evanston Township 
High School, Evanston, Illinois. Second Speaker to be 
announced. 


8:00-10:00 p.m. THE 1960 ANNUAL BANQUET 
Presipinc: NSBA President Robert E. Willis 
Invocation; Dinner; Introduction of Head Table Guests; 
Entertainment: Introduction of Newly Elected NSBA Officers 
and Directors. 


1:30-3:30 p.m. SIXTH GENERAL SESSION 
Session Sponsored by the Associated State Boards of America 
PRESIDING: Mrs. Anna C. Petteys, President of the Associated 
State Boards, and Vice-Chairman, Colorado State Board of 
Education. 


Session Topic: How Can We Finance Better Public Schools 
WEDNESDAY, APRIL 27 and Educational Programs? 


9:00-10:30 a.m. FIFTH GENERAL SESSION Appress: Mr. Ralph Lazarus, President of Federated Depart- 
Prestprnc: Mr. Carl B. Munck, Immediate Past President of ment Stores, Inc., Chairman of the Sub-committee on Educa- 


the NSBA. tion of the Committee for Economic Development. 
Appress: Dr. John Dietrich, Chairman of the Department of AUDIENCE PARTICIPATION. Details pending. 
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Criteria for Selecting 
a Citizens Committee 


DOROTHEE BROWN 
Seattle Public Schools, Seattle, Wash. 


Last November the voters of Seattle 
approved a $24,500,000 bond issue for 
new school construction for its 100,000 
pupils. During the campaign many ques- 
tions had been raised about school dis- 
trict policies regarding school building 
standards and comparisons of costs. 

The Seattle school board, recognizing 
the legitimate concern of the public with 
these matters, decided to have its build- 
ing policies studied by a representative 
group of citizens before proceeding with 
the construction allocations of these 
funds. 

Citizens’ groups had been formed reg- 
ularly in the past in Seattle to aid in 
election campaigns, but this was the 
first time a citizens’ group had been 
formed to make such broad recom- 
mendations. 


The Criteria 


In late February the school board 
invited 20 citizens to comprise a “Citi- 
zens’ Advisory Committee for School 
Building Policy.” Selection of citizens 
to serve on this committee was based 
on the following criteria: 


1. Membership should represent as nearly 
as possible geographical areas of the 
city. 


Shown above are members of the “Seattle Citizens’ Advisory Committee for School Building Policy” who 


. Important civic and service groups 


should be represented. 


3. There should be substantial represen- 


tation of parents. 


. The committees should be composed 


as far as possible of members who 
understand the problems and skills of 
the specific area of study. 


. There should be members who under- 


stand the educational program and the 
everyday working needs of teachers 
and pupils. 


. Members should not have committed 


themselves publicly to a position 
which might compromise their ability 
to be objective. However, those who 
might have been seeking critical ex- 
amination of school policies should 
not be barred from participation for 
this reason alone. 


. Members should be willing to commit 


themselves to an extensive schedule of 
meetings, so the existing policies may 
be examined as quickly, yet as thor- 
oughly, as possible. 


. Members should be willing to examine 


services, programs, or procedures in 
light of existing policies, yet should 
not hesitate to point out policies which 
they believe should be re-examined in 
larger studies. 


The committee would consider its 
function purely advisory, with the final 
decisions on all matters to rest with the 
school board, in view of its experience 
and knowledge of other related factors. 


Cross-Section Committee 

Representation on this particular com- 
mittee included four attorneys, a plant 
manager from Boeing Airplane Com- 
pany, a woman who was a PTA legis- 
lation chairman from an elementary 
school, a county juvenile court social 
worker, the owner of an appliance store, 
the rector of an Episcopal church, the 
dean of the school of architecture at 
the University of Washington, a service 
station owner and operator, a woman 
who was the president of a community 
club and a former state legislator, a 
vice-president of an advertising agency, 
a sales director of a real estate company, 
a general commercial manager of a tele- 
phone company, a business representa- 
tive of a labor union local, a housewife, 
a bank manager, the owner of an ath- 
letic supply company, and a business 
researcher for a large local department 
store (the chairman). The cross-section 
committee included representation of 
minority groups and some who were 
critical of the school system. 

Following its appointment, the com- 
mittee met weekly in the administrative 
and service center for 7:30 a.m. break- 
fasts. A staff member was assigned full 
time to prepare material requested for 
each meeting. The committee, however, 
selected its own chairman, agreed on 
its own procedure, established its own 
limits, and recommended other studies 
for future committees. Its report was 
presented to the school board three 
months after the selection. 

A similar selection criteria will be 
used by the Seattle school board in its 
future plans to invite citizens to form 
several other short-term, special-subject 
advisory committees. Problems to be 
studied by each of these committees 
will include the Seattle school district’s 
budget and financial needs, public rela- 
tions policies, health services program, 
and vocational program and needs. @&@ 


— 


gathered weekly for 7:30 a.m. breakfast meetings. The picture in the backgraund is the architect’s sketch 
of the newest city high school, on the drawing boards at that time. 
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designed for Tulsa’s highly specialized instructional program — 


The Raymond 8. McLain 
Senior High School 


MORGAN L. POWELL 


Director, School-Community Relations 
Tulsa, Okla., Public Schools 


“Make it functional, select building materials 


for durability, economy, and low future maintenance, 


and give it flexibility both for its 


present use and as future trends may require.” 


When Tulsa high school students on 
the district's north side reported for 
classes in September, 1959, they moved 
into a modern, functional building de- 
signed specifically for the school sys- 
tem’s highly specialized instructional 
program. 

“Make it functional, select building 
materials for durability, economy and 
low future maintenance, and give it 
flexibility both for its present use and 
as future trends may require.” 

These were the instructions given by 
Tulsa Schools Superintendent, Charles 
C. Mason, to Architects Black and West 
as they began plans for the new Ray- 
mond S. McLain Senior High School. 

The site for the new school, which 
serves an outlying community, is a 25- 
acre tract, located on a thoroughfare. 
At the outset, Black and West were 
confronted with an unusual site condi- 
tion which influenced the entire design 
of the building. The site is diagonally 
disected by a 12-inch high pressure oil 
pipe line, with easement restriction per- 
mitting the pipe line company access for 
repair or replacing the line. The building 
could not be located within 20 feet of 
the line. 

This eliminated the possibility of a 
one-story building, and restricted the 
shape to fit within the boundary of the 
pipe line easement and property lines. 

The building is located in the triangu- 
lar area on the northwest portion of the 
property. The playgrounds are located 
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Exterior view of Raymond S. Mclain High School in Tulsa, Oklahoma. Architects were Black and West of 
Tulsa. Superintendent of schools in Tulsa is Charles C. Mason. 


remote from traffic and as near as possi- 
ble to the locker rooms. The football 
field and stadium are located near the 
parking area, with access from a side 
street on the south. 

The isolation of the noisy areas from 
the quiet areas was accomplished with 
a two-story T-shaped classroom wing 
extending to the north from the bulk 
of the building which includes the audi- 
torium, cafeteria facilities, shops, gym- 
nasium, and physical education area 

The exterior of the building is face 
brick backed up with light weight con- 
crete block. Structural glazed tile and 
patterned Mo-Sai are used for accent 
Other general construction features in- 
clude structural steel frame, reinforced 
concrete foundation, drilled piers, and 
grade beams 

The first floor consists of a 4-inch 
reinforced concrete slab on sand fill. The 
second floor is a 2'%-inch concrete slab 
on Corruform, supported by bar joists 
\ poured gypsum roof deck, bulb tees 
ind bar joists supports a 20-year built 
up tar and gravel roof 

Interior partitions are of generally 
light weight concrete block with multi- 
color paint. Aluminum projected win- 
dows were used throughout, assuring a 
minimum of maintenance 

Ceilings are of Fiberglas acoustical 
tile ceiling board with exposed metal 
grid. Hollow metal doors and frames are 
used throughout the building. First floor 
corridor floors are terrazo, with vinyl 
asbestos tile being used in second floor 
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Above, a west-side view of the school building. Glazed tile and 
Mo-Sai were used for accent. Below, a view of the classroom wing. 
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A view of a typical classroom finished in concrete block, showing fluorescent 
lighting. Multi-color paints were used throughout the building. 


corridors and in classrooms. Ceramic 
tile floors are in shower rooms and 
toilets. Structural glazed tile wainscot 
is found in corridors, swimming pool, 
kitchen, and toilets 

McLain has 43 teaching posts with a 
normal capacity for 1290 pupils. An 
auditorium with a seating capacity of 
more than 1000, has a fully equipped 
stage and sound system. The cafeteria 
is so designed that it is capable of serv- 
ing 1500 students in 80 minutes with 
340 seats. 


Gymnasiums 


\ competitive gymnasium = (boys’ 


gym) has folding bleachers on first and 
balcony floors that will seat in excess 
of 2000 spectators. One set of bleachers 
with a reverse fold forms a wall parti- 
tion when folded back, thus providing 
an extra gymnasium which is used for 
physical education classes and wrestling. 
There is also a smaller gymnasium for 
girls as well as an auxiliary gymnasium 
to be used for corrective physical edu- 
cation exercises. Boys’ and girls’ locker 
rooms adjoin the gymnasium. 

A swimming pool (competitive) is 
30 by 60 feet and has a bleacher seating 
capacity for 374 spectators. 

The industrial arts and vocational 


education area, set apart from the re- 
mainder of the building to eliminate 
noise, consists of one room each for 
drafting, auto mechanics, welding, wood- 
working, machine shop, and diversified 
occupations. Adequate storage has been 
provided and toilet facilities are readily 
accessible to the area. 

Adjoining the auditorium is an area 
for stage craft, dressing rooms, storage 
rooms, and toilets. Situated near the 
auditorium are choral and instrumental 
music rooms. The instrumental music 
room has built-in risers, a store room, 
and two sound-proof practice rooms 
This room, as well as the choral music 


Left, the completely-equipped foods room in the homemaking department. Right, the woodworking shop. Also 
located in this area are rooms for drafting and welding. 
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The new IBM Electric: 
Don’t be swayed by its beauty 


Frankly, the new IBM Electric was styled to catch 
your eye and grace your classroom. However, there 
are even sounder reasons to choose this fine typewriter. 
Look beyond its looks, and you will discover the most 
perfectly engineered product of its kind. 
MADE TO LAS1 

At IBM, every conceivable quality test is employed to 
make sure that the IBM Electric will give you years 
of satisfactory service with a minimum of “down- 
time.’ In one interesting experiment, a number of 
IBM typewriters were connected to robot units and 
subjected to an intense endurance run. Operating at 
high speeds—night and day—each typewriter typed 
56,000,000 characters in 138,750 tightly packed para- 
graphs on almost nine miles of paper. ‘This is equiva- 
lent to 5 years of normal office use—yet the typewriters 
showed remarkably little wear. 
The perfect teaching typewriter, the IBM Electric 
offers many features to help the student raise his 
standard of performance. For example, the responsive 
“Buoyant Keyboard” lets him adjust key pressure to 
his individual ‘‘touch,” thereby reducing finger fatigue 
and helping him develop increased confidence and skill. 

CUT CLASSROOM CLATTER 
Even the sound of the IBM Electric is right. Working 
with sensitive recording instruments, IBM engineers 
have filtered out all harsh noises while preserving the 
low, smooth sound needed to maintain typing rhythm. 
Service, too, is an important part of the IBM Electric 
story. IBM Customer Engineers are trained in every 
function of this precision instrument. They’ll keep your 
IBM Electrics working at their very best for years. 
Why not have our local representative show you the 
IBM Electric and tell you about the facilities of IBM’s 
Educational Services Department. We feel sure your 
school will want to take advantage of the experience 
and the exceptional services that have made IBM the 


leader in the electric typewriter industry. 


THE IBM’ ELECTRIC 


. 


Its beauty 1s just a bonus 





A view of the swimming pool which measures 30 by 60 ft. 
Bleacher seating accommodates 374 spectators. 


The boys’ gymnasium has bleacher seating for more than 2000 
spectators. Reverse fold bleachers form wall partition. 





auditorium, with a seating capacity of more than 1000, 
is fully equipped with a stage and sound system. 


room, is equipped with microphones, 
wired into the intercommunication sys- 
tem so that programs can be broadcast 
from these rooms to all parts of the 
building. Students may enter the audi- 
torium stage or orchestra pit directly 
from these two rooms without passing 
through any other part of the building. 

Five rooms have been designed for 
science instruction—a_ physics room, 
a chemistry room, and three biology 
rooms. The library consists of a large 
reading room, an office and stock room, 
and a conference room for committees 
and small group library study. 

A large art room and an auxiliary 
room, specially equipped with cabinets 
and kilns, comprise the art area. In 
the homemaking department a clothing 
room with fitting room has been pro- 
vided. There are also a foods room and 
an all-purpose room with laundry and 
storage between. 

A speech room, equipped with a small 
stage is used in the language arts classes 
Four English classrooms are in this area. 

Four mathematics classrooms and 
four social studies rooms complete the 
classroom areas. 


Offices 

The offices include an outer office, 
offices for principal, assistant principal, 
dean of girls. and counselors. There are 
also a conference room, a mimeograph 
room, and a nurse’s clinic. 

Heating is provided by low pressure 
steam boilers, gas fired. In the classroom 
wing. unit ventilators induce fresh air 
into each room, with individual room 
temperature control. The auditorium, 
physical education, and shop areas have 
air handling units with high fresh air 
rate, ductwork connected to room space. 

Administrative offices have a package 
air conditioning unit, with ductwork 
connected to the several spaces. 

Lighting for classrooms and other low 
ceiling areas consists of two-tube, rapid 
start, shielded fluorescent fixtures. Mer- 
cury vapor incandescent lighting is used 
in the gymnasium. 

The building is equipped with a pub- 
lic-address system, console controlled, 
with two channel sound system with 
vocal audio arrangements for the gym- 
nasium, auditorium, cafeteria, and speech 
room. 

McLain is so designed that it may be 
added to if future enrollment makes 
additional classroom space necessary. 
Strategically located corridor gates make 
it possible to isolate areas of the build- 
ing being used for special events from 
the remainder of the building. 

The new school has a floor space of 
171,183 square feet. Its total cost, in- 
cluding site work and built-in equip- 
ment, was $2,319,464, or $13.55 per 
square foot. 

Parking facilities, when fully ex- 
tended, will accommodate 400 cars. J 
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selection, procedures, and financing details 


of an intern program for — 


Training School Lunch Managers 


TALFORD M. GAINEY 


Supervisor, Pinellas County School Lunch Program 


One of the desired goals of a school 
lunch administrator is to work with 
local, state, and national organizations 
to bring the school lunch personnel into 
the realm of occupationalism. A step 
toward this goal was accomplished in 
Pinellas County, when, in order to meet 
a real need for trained managerial per- 
sonnel, the school lunch department pre- 
sented to the county board of public 
instruction an intern program for the 
training of lunchroom managers. 

As in most areas where the popula- 
tion is growing, Pinellas County is faced 
with an administrative problem familiar 
to most educators — overcrowded edu- 
cational plant facilities with seemingly 
no end in sight. This county school 
growth first became significant in 1948, 
when the enrollment began rising 10 per 
cent every year until 1957-58. Since 
then, the increase has been 16 per cent 
annually. 

This sharp increase over the last two 
years has caused the school lunch de- 
partment to face many new problems. 
Because Pinellas is a resort area, the 
competition for personnel is great. One 
of the immediate and most pressing 
problems is the shortage of qualified 
managerial personnel, at least personnel 
interested and willing to take over the 
complexities of a manager’s responsi- 
bility without previous training. Previ- 
ous experience in food service has its 
own peculiarities; therefore, any person 
taking the responsibilities for the oper- 
ation of a school lunchroom must be 
taught the methods of the school lunch 
program. 


Selection of Candidates 


In selecting candidates for the intern 
training program, the first consideration 
should be given to employees already 
working in the school system. Of the 
first group of applicants in Pinellas 
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Clearwater, Fla. 


County, four met these requirements: 

1, Age — the person must not be over 
50 nor under 25 years of age. 

2. Physical fitness — must pass a doc- 
tor’s physical examination and qualify 
for a health-department food handler’s 
card. 

3. Aptitude test—must be able to 
pass a suitable written and oral aptitude 
test. 

4. Education — managers working in 
schools below 750 school-lunch average 
daily attendance, must have a high 
school diploma or be working toward 
such a diploma; managers working in 
school-lunch with average attendance of 
750 or over, must have two years’ col- 
lege credit or be working toward such 
credit. 

5. Personality—candidates must have 
a pleasant and diplomatic personality. 

6. Experience — quantity cooking and 
baking is an important qualification in 
the selection of candidates. 

7. Transportation — each candidate 
taking the training is expected to pro- 
vide his own transportation. 


Procedures of Work 


Over the past two semesters, the four 
interns in training have been on the job 
in school lunchrooms of all sizes, actu- 
ally doing the cooking, baking, record 
keeping, purchasing, and making out of 
menus. The interns have been sent to 
the schools where it was thought the 
work in the lunchrooms was being done 
particularly well. 

As circumstances required, the interns 
have been pulled out of a school to 
substitute for cooks, bakers, and man- 
agers in cases of illness or other emer- 
gencies. Interns have been relieved from 
work in school kitchens in which cooks 
and bakers have had repeated failures 
in a product; they have been transferred 


to work in schools where the product is 
a success. 

For classroom instruction in food 
preparation, sanitation, and nutrition, 
the interns meet twice a month with 
the field nutritionist of the county 
schools. 

Upon completion of their training, the 
present interns will go back into the 
schools to fill any job which is open, 
until a vacancy in a manager’s job oc- 
curs. The interns agree to stay in the 
schools at least one year after com- 
pleting the training. When a manager’s 
job occurs, the interns are given the 
first opportunity to be interviewed by 
the principal for the position. 

No intern is guaranteed a job, as 
manager; however, the school lunch de- 
partment has had no trouble placing 
these people. Most of the interns are 
now placed, pending completion of new 
school buildings. 

This type of training program for 
school lunch personnel results in a re- 
serve of trained managers who are ready 
to take over with confidence, any size 
school, at any time. The program re- 
lieves principals of the task of finding 
qualified persons to take over a lunch- 
room operation, a problem which now 
takes a great deal of their time away 
from classroom curriculum. 


Financing an Intern Program 


In financing an intern program, the 
local wage scale is to be considered in 
setting a salary for the training interns. 
It is felt that in order to attract the 
most desirable personnel, the intern’s 
weekly wages should be five to ten 
dollars above the highest paid cook or 
baker. Pinellas County is operated as a 
centralized school-lunch system and the 
intern’s wages are paid out of school 
lunch receipts. The students’ money has 
never made a better investment. ¥ 





example of an area technical school — 


ucks County Technical School 


BENJAMIN J. NOVAK 


Vice-Principal, Frankford High School, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Vocational and technical schools in 
the United States are being organized 
in an interesting variety of patterns 
Many are operated by local districts 
Others are entirely state controlled 
County schools are common. Newer ar- 
rangements feature several county re- 
gional schools, or area organizations 
combining the efforts of local districts 
in part of a county 

The new Bucks County Technical 
School, on the northeast boundary of 
Philadelphia, has been the object of 
careful planning since 1951. It is an 
area school. serving the lower part of 
the county, and comprising seven co- 
operating school districts. There are 
many features that promise to be ad- 
vantageous over older organizational 
patterns. If these superiorities are real- 
ized, credit may be ascribed to a happy 
combination of many factors. Intelli- 
gent citizen, school, labor, and manage- 


An exterior view of the new Bucks County Technical School in Pennsylvania. 


ment groups all co-operated in working 
toward a large goal serving the com- 
mon good. Enlightened federal and state 
legislation played an important role 
and competent leadership joined all the 
components into a co-ordinated unit. 
The postwar II industrial and popula- 
tion growth of the Delaware River 
Valley has been so spectacular as almost 
to defy up-to-date statistical reporting. 
To identify some industrial giants is 
certain to overlook others that are just 
as important. A leader in the parade 
was the mammoth United States Steel 
Company's Fairless plant. Built on 
square miles of farmland, it is the larg- 
est steel plant ever constructed at one 
time. Ore boats ply their way up the 
river from Venezuela. Almost overnight 
sizable cities sprang from drawing 
board to full blown reality. Seemingly 
from nowhere appeared bustling 
wharves, refineries, chemical plants, and 


many other industrial and technical en- 
terprises. Schools and recreational fa 
cilities were not forgotten, nor was the 
need for public technical and industrial 
education overlooked. 

As early as 1951, representatives from 
labor. management, and six school dis- 
tricts of lower Bucks County formed a 
committee to develop local vocational 
and technical education. The Pennsy!- 
vania state co-ordinator for trade and 
industrial education, operating out of 
the University of Pennsylvania, offered 
key assistance in the planning 

The area technical school organiza 
tion promises several advantages. The 
co-operation of relatively small units 
makes possible a larger practicable-sized 
working unit, while travel distance re- 
mains reasonable. Control is closer to 
home than it’s likely to be in more re 
mote state or county units, although 
some potential dangers still exist. For 





Architects were Micklewright 


& Mountford of Morrisville, Pennsylvania. George M. Schaffer is principal of Bucks County Technical School. 
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example, under the law there is the un- 
likely possibility that an area technical 
school could be under the control of a 
county board of directors, none of 
whom come from any of the districts 
supporting the school. With this pos- 
sible eventuality in mind, the joint 
board of technical education for lower 
Bucks County secured the authority to 
be the operating board for technical 
education. Thus, the area_ technical 
school ‘is in some respects like a depart- 
ment of comprehensive high schools. In 
other respects, it resembles a separate 
school district for which a joint com- 
mittee of the board meets at monthly 
intervals. 

Financial subsidy is obtained from 
federal and state funds in the usual 
manner provided for the support of vo- 
cational education. 


A Dream Approaches Reality 

Early organizational plans for the 
technical school called for a jointure 
of the board members of the seven co- 
operating districts. This was shortly 
modified to the area pattern just de- 
scribed. 

A general advisory committee was es- 
tablished of persons from business, la- 
bor. and industry. Three surveys were 
made at different times of student oc- 
cupational interests in grades nine, ten, 
and eleven. One in 1952 covered the 
entire county, another in 1953 included 
the lower county, and the third in 1956 
was limited to the Bensalem, Del- 
haas, Morrisville, and Pennsbury High 
Schools. Other surveys and studies in- 
cluded the population growth of the 
area, number of industrial and business 
establishments, occupations in these 
businesses and industries, employment 
possibilities, and occupations of parents 
of students 

Careful review of these population. 
industrial, and employment data led to 
the selection of occupations in 18 trade 
areas. These were: Auto Body Repair. 
Auto Mechanics, Building Trades, Com- 
mercial Art, Cosmetology. Drafting. 
Electrical Construction, Electronics, 
Foods Preparation, Industrial Chemis- 
try. Instrumentation, Machine Shop, 
Medical and Dental Secretary, Prac- 
tical Nursing, Printing, Retail Sales. 
Sheet Metal, and Welding. Advisory 
Committees for each area were organ- 
ized, to aid in the detailed planning. 
No less than 46 companies are partic- 
ipating on advisory committees. 

The building is on a 47 acre plot of 
land on Newportville Road, near the 
Pennsylvania Turnpike. The location is 
central in relation to the participating 
high schools, and to the major indus- 
tries. The million-and-a-half dollar 
structure has a “T” shaped floor plan, 
and the building has an attractive, yet 
practical factory type construction. Be- 
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cause of the curriculum there are no 
classrooms. All instructional areas con- 
sist of shops and laboratories. It is in- 
teresting to note that the shop area is 
entirely without corridors. This was 
prompted by the following considera- 
tions: 

1. Corridors are not needed because 
convenient exterior entrances can be 
used. 

Absence of corridors permits 
greater utilization of space for instruc- 
tion. 

3. Less maintenance is required. 

4. The arrangement more nearly sim- 
ulates industrial facilities. 

The construction permits additions 
to be made easily as population in- 
creases, and the resale value should be 
high if a shift of location should ever 
become necessary. 

Students attend the technical school 
fifty per cent of their school time. 

Instruction is provided in occupa- 
tional skills and related subjects like 
mathematics, science, blueprint reading, 
and trade theory. The related instruc- 
tion is taught in the shop or laboratory 
by the trade teacher. These instructors 
are well qualified, being required to 
present the minimum of six years of 
trade experience and 30 semester hours 
of professional preparation prescribed 
by the state. 

The students spend the other half of 
their school time at their home high 


A — lobby 
B — offices 
C — library 
D — faculty 
E — classroom 
F — practical nursing 
G — cafeteria 
H — kitchen 
| — restaurant 
j—-boiler room 
K — retail sales 
L — beauty culture 
M — industrial chemistry 











school, where academic subjects, athlet- 
ics, art, music, and other activities are 
provided. Opportunity is available for 
the election of subjects meeting college 
entrance requirements. Pupils thus do 
not lose their identity with their home 
high school, which also issues the di- 
ploma of graduation. 

The Bucks County Technical School 
serves day school students whose needs 
fall in one of the following main 
categories: 

1. Those whose primary purpose is 
entry upon gainful employment after 
high school graduation. 

2. Those planning to continue their 
formal education after graduation, and 
seek to become technicians at an em- 
ployment level between that of the 
skilled worker and the professional en- 
gineer. 

3. Those having to leave school be- 
fore graduating may acquire skill in 
operating one or more machines, thus 
acquiring a marketable skill, and be- 
coming a useful and productive citizen. 

4. Those with physical handicaps 
may acquire skills enabling self-suffi- 
ciency in society. 

Adult education is projected, with ex- 
tension instruction for the employed, 
and pre-employment training for the 
unemployed. Related instruction is avail- 
able for apprentices, and rehabilitation 
training for the physically handicapped. 


N — drafting 
O — commercial arts 
P — printing 
Q — electronics 
R — motor shop 
S— auto shop 
T— auto body shop 
U — welding 
V — paint booth 
W — machine shop 
X — sheet metal shop 
Y — building trades 
Z — electrical construction 
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how a consultant can help the school official and architect 


achieve functional and economic school plants — 


The Role of the Educational 
Consultant 


In school building planning, specific 
principles necessarily grow out of the 
peculiar function of education and pre- 
sent problems which exist in no other 
architectural scheme. The question then 
arises, is it desirable for the board to 
secure the sevices of an educational con- 
sultant? 

Unfortunately, some sharply critical 
things have been said by both the edu- 
cators and the architects who have 
sometimes failed to evaluate fully each 
other’s specialized skills and know-how 
in building planning. 

The writer has seen not only school 
buildings which were constructed with- 
out the advice of educational consult- 
ants, but buildings constructed without 
the planning or advice of an architect. 
In both cases, the results sometimes 
have been unfortunate. 

Granted, then, that no school sys- 
tem should plan or construct a building 
without qualified service of an archi- 
tect, does this mean that the qualified 
architect is, ipso facto, qualified to 
construct a school? 

The answer to this question can be 
discovered by any informed person who 
will inspect typical schools whose plan- 
ning architects were not experienced in 
educational problems and who worked 
without competent consultative advice. 
Some examples might illustrate the need 
here: 

The writer has seen schools which, 
though planned by competent (but non- 
specialized) architects failed to so orient 
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the building as to provide maximum use 
of natural light from windows to the 
left of the students. In one otherwise 
excellent building these factors were 
noted: (1) all kindergarten drinking 
fountains, lavatories, and toilets seats 
were at standard height for adults; (2) 
seats and front-wall blackboards were 
so arranged that all natural lighting in 
three rooms came from the students’ 
right whereas, by merely placing the 
blackboard at the other end of the 
room, the light source would have been 
on the left; (3) in two rooms the major 
light source was so far toward the front 
that extreme glare was directed into 
the field of vision of all pupils. 

In other buildings, likewise built by 
competent architects who were not spe- 
cialized in school problems, each of 
these factors has been noted in one or 
more cases: (1) high-gloss wall surface 
above and below blackboards; (2) use 
of multi-tube fluorescent lighting fix- 
tures with alternating-current phases 
synchronized, allowing “stroboscopic 
effect” on vision in shops where mov- 
ing machinery was being used by stu- 
dents; (3) stairways built in violation 
of standard safety rules governing 
width, placement of handrails, tread- 
riser ratio, and gradient, all of which 
must be planned with the pupils’ age 
level in mind; (4) nurse’s room loca- 
tion on second floor; (5) complete fail- 
ure to plan in terms of “room-unit” 
arrangement (grouping and location of 
rooms determined by the functional 


relationships existing among the specific 
purposes each room serves); (6) failure 
to provide for locking off of the rest 
of the building when only some parts 
are required for evening or week-end 
activities. 


Architect Must Be Informed 

It must be remembered that, es- 
pecially in the case of smaller schools, 
the superintendent may be _ inexperi- 
enced in building planning. The archi- 
tect, no matter how well qualified other- 
wise, must then either be well informed 
on the peculiar problems of schools or 
must have the services of a competent 
educational consultant. For example, 
the qualified educational consultant, 
though he will not attempt to advise 
on matters which only trained engineers 
and architects can decide (structural 
safety, stress and strain, for example), 
will be able to give essential information 
relating to many educational planning 
problems, including such matters as: 
(1) standards of pupil-station utiliza- 
tion; (2) standard space requirements 
of the site; (3) standard per-pupil sup- 
ply of water; (4) room-unit arrange- 
ments for maximum educational service 
and economy of program planning; (5) 
certain safety features based upon na- 
tional surveys showing comparative data 
on frequency of accidents and injuries 
resulting from specific causes at various 
grade levels; (6) probable population 
changes as affecting site selection and 
future building needs; (7) current 
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trends in curriculum needs influencing 
school planning; (8) desirability or un- 
desirability of certain service facilities. 

The last item mentioned provides an 
excellent example of the service that 
can be rendered only by a competent 
educational consultant. In one case that 
came to the writer’s attention, the con- 
sultant persuaded the board and super- 
intendent to shift from a contractual 
plan of school transportation to a sys- 
tem of school-owned and school-oper- 
ated buses. He had survey results to 
show that, for the particular needs of 
that school system, contracted transpor- 
tation was unduly expensive. The plans 
were changed to provide for service 
shops that would serve both for repair 
of school-owned buses and high-school 
shop courses. 

In another case, the consultant per- 
suaded the school authorities to pro- 
vide, in connection with the swimming 
pool, special facilities for therapeutic 
treatment and exercise for orthope- 
dically handicapped pupils —new fa- 
cilities of which the superintendent and 
the architect had never heard. 


Additional Roles 


It is the job of the educational con- 
sultant to be familiar with new educa- 
tional devices, curriculum trends, and 
school research findings. The general 
architect, unspecialized in school plant 
planning, may be unfamiliar with vital 
facts pertaining to peculiar plant prob- 
lems of educational institutions. For ex- 
ample, if a gymnasium-auditorium is 
planned, will its use as an auditorium 
justify the additional costs? What rooms 
should be planned with easiest access 
to the auditorium stage? Should the 
chalkboards be of slate or of other ma- 
terial? If the school has a program of 
clinical guidance and referral, what spe- 
cial facilities should be provided in the 
building specifications ? 

Should the library be centralized or 
distributed? If a study hall is used at 
the high school level, how many pupil- 
stations should be provided for every 
hundred pupils enrolled? 

Another need of the consultant’s 
services is seen in the occasional case 
of a “monument builder’ —the archi- 
tect or other building planner who ob- 
viously wants to create a_ structure 
which will serve, in its outward ap- 
pearance, as a monument to himself. 
Here sometimes lies the justification 
for recent attacks upon educational ad- 
ministrators and boards who have been 
accused of building palaces and wasting 
the taxpayers’ money. Fluted columns, 
expensive towers, oeil-de-boeuf windows, 
extravagant gymnasiums for small high 
schools, ceramic decoration wastefully 
used, ornate entrances, massive masonry 
walls, and vast reception rooms — these 
are some of the pet projects of occa- 
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sional men whose aim seems to be that 
of building memorials to their own crea- 
tive talents rather than that of pro- 
viding maximum educational facilities at 
minimum cost to those who pay the 
bill. 


Knows Limitations 


The good educational consultant 
knows the limitations of his function 
and service. He does not pose as an 
architect or as an engineer. He also is 
aware of certain ethical requirements. 
If employed by the board to advise only 
the superintendent and the board, he 
reports directly to them. He does not 
attempt to supervise the architect or 
interfere with his work or plans on the 
job. He knows that the architect is 
qualified to perform certain services 
that the consultant cannot perform. His 
function is purely that of consultation, 
research, and suggestion. 

Misunderstanding concerning his own 
role and limitations has sometimes 
created unnecessary antagonism and 
mistrust, the result being that some 
architects have developed strong hos- 
tility toward the use of educational con- 
sultants under any circumstances in- 
volving building planning. But the 
writer has seen at least one case in 
which a group of architects and edu- 
cational consultants met to discuss their 
common problems and differing roles. 
The architects represented a state or- 
ganization of architects. The educational 
consultants were members of a uni- 
versity faculty and included specialists 
in school administration, curriculum, 
school law, finance, and educational 
planning. 

Hostility melted away when the con- 
sultants, early in the meeting, made it 
clear that they recognized both profes- 
sional and ethical limitations upon their 
own functions. And the conference re- 
sulted in the proper working relation- 
ships and the functions necessarily per- 
formed by each group. They agreed 
that a competent educational consultant 
with appropriate experience can serve 
a valuable function in the advising of 
the board, in analyzing the total edu- 
cational needs, in identifying and an- 
alyzing educational problems of the 
community, in collecting, assembling, 
and evaluating factual data and helping 
to plan ways of interpreting such data 
to the taxpayers, in predicting long- 
term enrollment probabilities, in an- 
alyzing financial resources, in helping 
the architect to appraise present plant 
and site adequacy in relation to the 
needs of the school system, and in con- 
sulting with the administrator in mat- 
ters relating to maximum utilization of 
facilities. 


Exercises No Authority 
The competent consultant takes an 


overview of the local situation in the 
light of national trends, specific com- 
munity needs, and available resources. 
He serves only as a consultant. He ex- 
ercises no authority whatsoever. Prop- 
erly he may work on a per diem basis 
so far as his fee is concerned. Or he 
may work on a project basis; though 
generally it would seem that the per 
diem basis is preferable, provided there 
is clear understanding beforehand con- 
cerning possible travel expenses and an 
equally clear agreement concerning ter- 
mination of services. 

With these understandings, it seems 
unnecessary that conflict should exist 
between consultants and architects but 
that, working toward the goal of greater 
plant facility at minimum cost, they 
can find mutual benefit in a harmonious 
working relationship. 

A competent educational consultant 
sometimes is a man who has been a 
school administrator, has taught school 
administration, has spent much of his 
life in studying the problems of educa- 
tion, and has faced and solved prob- 
lems of classroom scheduling, building 
finance, curriculum revision, and plant 
maintenance. He is familiar with the 
research findings of many organizations 
and professional specialists in educa- 
tion. He understands the problems of 
school-community use of plant facilities, 
of determining the probable space needs 
of libraries and other service areas of 
the plant, of arranging room units in 
terms of the needs of departmental 
and of nondepartmental organization, of 
avoiding the construction of buildings 
that will outlive their usefulness, and 
of proving unit arrangements of space 
to facilitate integrated curriculum plan- 
ning by departmental teachers who must 
occupy separate classrooms. He knows 
the standard recommendations for such 
special facilities as may be needed in 
teaching children who are physically 
handicapped. He is familiar with stand- 
ard recommendations on square-foot 
allotment of space per pupil-station in 
such various facilities as laboratories, 
lecture rooms, art rooms, auditoriums, 
and libraries. He is familiar with the 
peculiar problems of school inventories, 
supply disbursement, and record filing; 
and he knows that these problems in 
the schools are different from the cor- 
relative problems in other types of in- 
stitutions. 

A competent educational consultant 
can help the school administrator and 
the architect in their effort to provide 
both functional and economic gains. He 
cannot build a school building; but, as a 
specialist in the complex problems of 
school plants and educational services, 
he can render distinct..aid both to the 
architect and to administration, both 
to the children and to the taxpayers. @ 





concerned with upgrading the superintendency 


The 


“It’s been a great convention!”’ These 
words of Forrest E. Conner, superin- 
tendent of schools, St. Paul, Minn., and 
the new AASA president, expressed the 
sentiments of most of the more than 
19,000 educators, school board mem- 
bers, exhibitors, and guests who attended 
the 92nd annual convention of the 
American Association of School Admin- 
istrators (AASA) in Atlantic City, N. J 
February 13-17. 

An absorbing theme 
Coping with Change — along with ad- 
dresses, discussions and exhibits pro- 
vided information and inspiration for 
the profession to draw on in months to 
come. 

Discussing the convention 
with reporters, the presiding AASA 
President, Martin Essex, disclosed that 
the theme was chosen as a way of up- 
grading the superintendency to match 
the needs of our time. Pointing out that 
change itself can be traced to education, 
he stressed that educators must learn 
how to use this change so it will not 
become their master. 


Highlights 

Five relevant issues were the sub- 
ject of the main addresses at the general 
sessions — spiritual values, international 
affairs, economics, communications, and 
improving the administrator. Among the 
highlights were: 

At the devotional service, Secretary 
of Agriculture Ezra Taft Benson, said: 
“The biggest part of America’s job — 
is spiritual. . . . Education must have its 
roots in moral principles. If we lose 
sight of that fact in our attempt to 
match our educational system against 
that of the materialists, we shall have 
lost far more than we could possibly 
gain. . . . The history of all mankind 
shows very clearly that if we would be 
free — and if we would stay free — we 
must stand eternal watch against the 
accumulation of too much power in 
government.” 


Creating and 


subject 
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to match the needs of our time — 


1960 AASA Convention 


That “the kind of world we seek must 
be based on a sound underpinning of 
education,” was hammered home by 
Eric Johnston, president of the Motion 
Picture Association of America. Holding 
that “freedom and democracy are never 
easy to grasp (and) require literacy, 
understanding, basic concepts — all the 
tools that education supplies,” he warned 
that “without education, these are empty 
words, cheaply traduced and counter- 
feited by the enemies of freedom.” 

George Romney, president of- the 
American Motors Corporation, voiced 
his conviction that “meeting our edu- 
cational needs depends (in part) on... 
a recapturing of inspiring faith in our 
traditions and institutions, and an im- 
parting of that faith through our schools 
and elsewhere.” 

Recalling that “our educational pro- 
grams were originally developed for gen- 
erations who were to establish American 
liberty and settle a continent,” he de- 
clared “the present and future genera- 
tions must be educated not only to 
achieve a new and higher age in Amer- 
ica, but to assist peoples everywhere in 
establishing their own liberty and the 
economic means of pursuing their per- 
sonal development within their own 
cultures.” 

An example of the changes brought to 
pass by science was provided by Donald 
E. Stullken, aviation physiologist at the 
Aviation School of Medicine in Pensa- 
cola, Florida, who used slide films and 
recordings to portray the first trip 
through space and safe return to earth 
of living creatures aboard a U. S. Army 
Jupiter missile. 

If we are to meet, keep up with the 
change thrown at us by this new era of 
space travel into which we are plunging 
at head long speed, Mr. Stullken said, 
“we must have men with vision and 
understanding — well trained, well edu- 
cated men to meet and solve the com- 
plex problems as they arise.” 

Appealing to the school administra- 


tors present to “expand and improve 
and create an educational system to 
produce these men,” he pointed out 
that while “much has already been said 
and written about the need for scien- 
tifically trained personnel, we must not 
neglect the arts, either, or we will wind 
up with a race of technicians unable 
to appreciate the finer things of life 
and develop our culture apace.” 

Looking into the future, Herold C. 
Hunt, of the graduate School of Edu- 
cation at Harvard, prophesied that the 
administrator who would serve ade- 
quately today and meet tomorrow’s chal- 
lenge must have philosophical, historical, 
political, and social science background 
to enable him to judge sensibly the ends 
for which change serves. “If he is to 
devote his mind primarily to matters of 
innovation, which the future increasingly 
will demand, his skills in handling op- 
erational matters must be so well de- 
veloped as to be routine in nature,” he 
commented. 

Considering another aspect of the 
problem, Harold Benjamin, Emeritus 
Professor of Education of George Pea- 
body College for Teachers, emphasized 
that since “in our kind of society the 
basic reforms must be understood. ac- 
cepted, and carried out by the people 
themselves the general area that 
includes adult education and commu- 
nity-school relations remains a crucial 
field for administrative attention.” 


Discussion Meetings 


All levels of education and a host of 
subject fields were represented in the 
comprehensive refresher training offered 
by the convention through 119 separate 
discussion sections and 25 sectional 
meetings staffed by a faculty of 1404 
speakers and panel participants. 

Here the pros and cons of such con- 
troversial issues as federal support of 
education and the year-round school 
were aired and do’s and don’ts defined 
for problems as far apart as under- 
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pinning administrative action with sound 
theory and the role of the superintend- 
ent’s wife. In the diverse educational 
menu were topics as practical as How 
To Get More for the School Building 
Dollar and as forward looking as The 
Impact of Electronic Instrumentation on 
Instruction. 

James B. Conant’s report on his new 
study of the American Junior High 
School and a candid evaluation of 
Soviet education as observed by a group 
of practicing administrators from Amer- 
ican schools proved to be popular fea- 
tures. 


At the Exhibits 

A visit to the exhibits area housing 
the displays of nearly 500 school supply 
firms afforded still other opportunities 
for learning. The $10,000,000 array of 
the latest educational materials and 
equipment ‘‘beggared description.” 

In this supermarket of school wares 
which Virgil Rogers, dean of the Syra- 
cuse University School of Education, 
described as the “greatest show on 
earth of its kind” were products ranging 
from traditional tools of teaching to the 
most modern electronic aids. There were 
materials for constructing and for fur- 
nishing school buildings as well as main- 
tenance equipment and janitor supplies 
Facilities to create a physical environ- 
ment conducive to learning vied with 
machinery fashioned to simplify admin- 
istrative tasks. 

One of the high spots of the exhibit 
was the architectural show whose 400 
photographic mountings covered a third 
of a mile of wall space. Physical fa- 
cilities to make learning materials read- 
ily accessible to pupils and teachers were 
featured in many of the building plans 
This year more emphasis was placed 
on secondary schools than in the past 
About 30 of the exhibited designs will 
be included in a School Building Film- 
strip to be released by the American 
Association of School Administrators in 
May 


Other Events 


Contributing to the convention’s con- 
vivial atmosphere were a wide choice 
of social functions ranging from _in- 
formal coffee hours to formal dinners 
and, as usual. the musical entertainment 
provided by the Associated Exhibitors 
concluded the convention 


Awards 


Adding an element of glamour to 
the convention fare were several cere- 
monies honoring outstanding achieve- 
ments in education 

To John W. Studebaker, former U. S 
Commissioner of Education, now chair- 
man of the editorial board of Scholastic 
Magazines went the coveted American 
Education Award of the Associated Ex- 
hibitors. Golden keys were presented to 
James R. Wiggins. executive editor of 
the Washington (D. C.) Post, and Mrs 
Ethel Gower, the teacher who most in- 
fluenced his career 

Three illustrious educators who have 
made their mark in the world — Harold 
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B. Clifford, Walter D. Cocking, and 
James B. Conant — were the recipients 
of AASA awards for distinguished serv- 
ice in school administration and two 
promising young men—Gregory C. 
Coffin and E. Maylon Drake — were 
helped up the ladder to success by 
winning the S. D. Shankland Memorial 
Scholarships for graduate study in 
school administration of the Associated 
Exhibitors. 


Activities of School Board 
Members 


As contributors or observers, many 
school board members participated in 
the activities of the convention. Speak- 
ing as a program panelist at the opening 
general session, NSBA President Robert 
E. Willis called a good school admin- 
istrator the key to having a good school 
board, written policies, and encouraging 
board members to attend state and na- 
tional clinics. 

Later, he, in turn, was recognized by 
AASA president, Martin Essex, with a 
citation lauding ““membership on a board 
of education as the most respected gov- 
ernmental service in an American com- 
munity” and hailing “the respect and 
prestige of the National School Boards 
Association (NSBA) as one of the great 
developments of our decade.” 

In remarks before a luncheon meeting 


Shown with members 
of his Akron, Ohio, 
board is AASA 
president, Martin 
Essex. From left to 
right: Paul More- 
house; Mr. Essex; 
Mabel M. Riedinger; 
Philip S. Sherman; 
and Clinton D. 
Barrett. 


of chief state school officers, NSBA 
executive director, William Shannon, ex- 
pressed concern about the burgeoning 
Federal-State governmental superstruc- 
ture being created with National De- 
fense Education funds calling on these 
officials to make certain that as in- 
creasing federal money becomes avail- 
able, it is channelled into those areas 
where it can do the greatest good in 
providing a higher quality education for 
boys and girls. 

Participating in the series of discus- 
sion meetings planned in co-operation 
with the NSBA on such topics as “The 
School Boards’ Responsibility for Im- 
proving Professional Standards” and 
“Should School Boards Receive Remu- 
neration for Services Rendered?” were 
such association leaders as NSBA vice- 
presidents, Roy O. Frantz and Theodore 
Sargent, and the executive secretary of 
the Louisiana School Boards Associa- 
tion, Fred G. Thatcher. 

Helen Radke, of Port Angeles, Wash- 
ington, co-chairman of the joint NSBA- 
NEA committee. also helped by explain- 
ing school board matters to visitors to 
the National Association’s exhibit booth. 
Another leader glimpsed on various oc- 
casions was James W. Whitehead who 
was gathering information for the Mas- 
sachusetts Association of School Com- 
mittees’ News Letter * 


One area of the 1960 AASA convention exhibits: the world’s 
greatest supermarket of school wares. 





WORD FROM WASHINGTON 





New Federal Aid Developments 


Important legislative developments 
have quickened the hopes of those who 
wish the present Congress to adopt “a 
substantial” federal school support bill. 

On February 4, 1960, after two days 
of debate the U. S. Senate by a vote 
of 51 to 34 approved a $1,800,000,000 
measure providing federal grants for 
public school construction and teachers’ 
salaries over a two-year period. 

Sixteen days later the General Educa- 
tion Subcommittee of the House ap- 
proved a $975,000,000 three-year pro- 
gram limited to school construction 
only, action which was subsequently up- 
held by the full education committee of 
the House which reported out this legis- 
lation (H.R. 10128) with minor changes. 


New House Committee Bill 


The Committee’s compromise meas- 
ure authorizing $325,000,000 annually 
for each of three fiscal years to be ap- 
portioned to the states on the basis of 
school-age population (aged 5 through 
17) combines features of the school 
bond debt-retirement assistance plan 
favored by the Eisenhower Administra- 
tion with direct grants for construction 
of public school buildings. 

During the first year of the program 
the federal contribution would be in the 
form of straight money grants with no 
matching by the states required. 

In the two succeeding years when 
matching would be mandatory, the 
states would have the option of either: 
(1) accepting and matching capital 
grants to finance school construction on 
a 50-50 basis, (2) obtaining federal 
funds to pay one half the principal and 
interest on bonds or other obligations 
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issued to finance school buildings, or (3) 
using a combination of both these meth- 
ods. Under the bond-financing option the 
Federal Government would share with 
the states the cost of paying off up to 
a maximum of roughly $1,300,000,000 
in new construction bonds over a 20 to 
30 year period. 


Compromise Strategy 

The new school aid measure is part 
of a carefully devised strategy whose 
target is a bill that stands a reasonable 
chance of passage — one which will be 
able to clear the Rules Committee for 
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floor debate and be acceptable to the 
White House. 

It has been worked out to provide a 
substitute for the modified Metcalf bill 
(H.R. 22) authorizing $1.1 billion an- 
nually over a 4-year period for school 
construction and teachers’ salaries which 
has been pigeon-holed in the Rules Com- 
mittee of the House ever since it was 
reported by the House Education and 
Labor Committee last May. 

Congressman Frank Thompson, Jr. 
(D., N. J.) and others active in the 
fight to achieve a compromise have re- 
peatedly said that “in the House it is 
perfectly evident that we cannot pos- 
sibly hope to get H.R. 22 — the Murray- 
Metcalf bill—out of the Rules Com- 
mittee.” 

House leaders like Speaker Sam Ray- 
burn (D., Texas) and Representative 
John McCormack (D., Mass.), the 
Democratic floor leader, have indicated 
their belief that at this session no bill 
containing grants for teachers’ salaries 
could pass the House. 

Even if an aid-to-education measure 
clears the Rules Committee, it is by no 
means certain that it will be able to 
survive the political cross-currents in 
the House which twice have proved a 
graveyard for school construction legis- 
lation in recent years (1956 and 1957). 

And, in the event that efforts to steer 
an education measure through the House 
succeed, when it is sent to conference 
with the Senate, will a compromise 
emerge that President Eisenhower would 
be willing to sign into law? The pos- 
sibility of a Presidential veto was raised 
again soon after nine Republican Sen- 
ators had voted with 42 Democratic 
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Senators to pass a Democratic-spon- 
sored measure which was adopted by 
the Senate by a vote of 51 to 34, far 
short of the two-thirds vote required 
to override a Presidential veto. 

When asked to comment on this de- 
velopment at a news conference, Pres- 
ident Eisenhower answered: “I can’t 
imagine anything worse for the Federal 
Government to be into (than teachers’ 
salaries). I do not believe the Federal 
Government ought to be in the business 
of paying a local official. If we’re going 
into that, we’ll have to find out every 
councilman, and every teacher and 
every other person that’s a public official 
of any kind, or public servant, and try 
to figure out what his right salary is.” 

With such tough obstacles still in the 
path of aid-to-education legislation, as 
this article went to press in early March 
the question of whether the 86th Con- 
gress can pass a bill which will become 
a law and actually provide assistance to 
the nation’s schools and schoolchildren 
was still debatable. 


Senate Action 


Like H.R. 10128, the modified Mc- 
Namara-Hart bill (S.8) which emerged 
from the full Senate Committee on 
Labor and Public Welfare provided for 
an emergency program of school con- 
struction aid, although the last-named 
differs in the annual amount authorized 
($500 million compared to $975 mil- 
lion), the duration of the program (2 
years compared to 3), and its limitation 
to flat matching grants. 

Due to the amendments adopted in 
the course of floor debate, the Senate 
finally passed a Murray-Metcalf type of 
measure sanctioning the use of federal 
funds for teachers’ salaries as well as 
school construction which goes far be- 
yond the Administration’s legislative 
recommendations in cost and scope. 


Drive for Teachers’ Pay 

The first effort to put teachers’ pay 
funds into the pending legislation failed 
to carry. 

In urging the enactment of his amend- 
ment Senator Joseph S. Clark (D., Pa.) 
told his colleagues that it would make 
“the following changes in S. 8. First, it 
increases the authorization from $500 
million a year to $25 per child of 
school age, which amounts to $1.1 bil- 
lion during the current fiscal year. Sec- 
ond, it authorizes the aid for an in- 
definite period, rather than for a 2-year 
term. Third, it authorizes the states to 
use the federal aid either for school 
construction or for teachers’ salaries, 
with each state having freedom of 
choice as to the proportion it would 
devote to each purpose.” His proposal 
was defeated by a 44-44 tie vote. 

Subsequent parliamentary maneuver- 
ing in which Senate Majority Leader 
Lyndon Johnson (D., Texas) moved “to 
reconsider the vote by which the 
Clark Amendment was rejected” and 
Minority Leader Everett Dirksen (R., 
Ill.) counter-moved “to lay that action 
on the table” led to a surprise denoue- 
ment in this legislative body where a 
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tie vote can defeat an amendment but 
cannot “table” one. 

Again a vote of 44 to 44 was reached 
Ascending to the presiding officer’s chair 
Vice President Richard Nixon, who is 
on record as favoring federal funds for 
school construction, cast the tie-break- 
ing ‘“‘yea” which blocked the Clark 
Amendment providing aid for teachers’ 
salaries. 

His opposition was in contrast to 
the supporting role played by the Sen- 
ate’s leading Democratic presidential 
aspirants (both declared and  un- 
declared) —Hubert H. Humphrey 
(Minn.), Lyndon B. Johnson (Texas), 
John F. Kennedy (Mass.), and Stuart 
Symington (Mo.) —all of whom were 
recorded not only for the original Clark 
plan but for the modified Clark-Mon- 
roney version which finally won ac- 
ceptance. 

Two changes in the Clark Amend- 
ment offered by Senator Francis Case 
(R., S. Dak.) were beaten down. His 
proposal that the $25 allotment per 
school-age child be reduced to $10 mak- 
ing the cost of the bill 40 per cent 
of what it would be under the Clark 
Amendment (a little more than $400 
million instead of $1.1 billion a year) 
lost on a voice vote and his subsequent 
recommendation that the $25 allotment 
be scaled down to $15 lost on a roll 
call vote of 54 to 33. 

Attempting “to find a middle ground” 
Senator A. S. Mike Monroney (D., 
Okla.) suggested a modification of Sena- 
tor Clark’s proposal which would reduce 
the $25 per school-age child amount to 
$20 and put a time limit on the pro- 
gram — eventually set at two years — 
while retaining the Clark plan’s au- 
thorization to use the federal money 
(917 million a year), if desired, for 
teachers’ salaries as well as school con- 
struction aid. 

This was subsequently adopted by 
the Senate by a vote of 54 to 35 and 
became the heart of the $1.8 billion 
school support measure the Senate fi- 
nally passed. 


Private Schools Left Out 


Two amendments (to the Clark 
Amendment) that would have extended 
federal aid to private schools were voted 
down, 

Senator Warren G. Magnuson (D., 
Washington) submitted for adoption the 
same language that was incorporated in 
the Taft aid-to-education bill which 
passed the Senate in 1949 (S. 246), 
but this time the amendment which 
would allow the states to use the federal 
money in whatever ways are legal and 
constitutional in the respective states 
themselves was killed on a division 
(standing) vote. 

Calling attention to the advantages 
of broadening the bill’s scope to in- 
clude “current expenditures for ele- 
mentary and secondary school pur- 
poses,” Senator Magnuson said it would 
“solve the problem in regard to the 
parochial or private schools to the ex- 
tent that the amendment will permit 
the states to do as they wish.” In other 
words under its terms the states that 


now provide books and bus transporta- 
tion for private schools could have used 
the federal grants for these purposes 
also. 

Trying another tack, Senator Wayne 
Morse (D., Ore.) co-sponsored with 
nine colleagues an amendment authoriz- 
ing an additional fund up to a maxi- 
mum of $75 million annually for each 
of two fiscal years for making loans 
to private non-profit elementary and 
secondary schools for constructing 
school facilities. After a modification to 
assure that such loans would not be 
used to set up private schools in place 
of the public school system had failed 
of approval on a standing vote, the 
main Morse Amendment was defeated 
by a roll call vote of 49 to 37. 


Administration Plan Defeated 

Two amendments which would have 
converted the legislation to a school 
bond debt-retirement assistance program 
along lines backed by the Eisenhower 
Administration were also rejected. 

A modification of the Administra- 
tion plan sponsored by Senators John 
S. Cooper (R., Ky.) and Jacob K. 
Javits (R., N. Y.) as a_ substitute 
amendment for S. 8 failed of adoption 
by a roll call vote of 71 to 18. 

Identical with the bill (S. 2637) they 
introduced last year, their proposal, as 
described by Senator Cooper would 
provide that “over a period of 4 years 
the Federal Government (should) meet 
the payments of interest and principal 
upon one-half of the bonds which a 
school district may issue—to the ex- 
tent of $1 billion a year in each of 4 
years. . The Federal Government 
would guarantee to pay one-half of the 
interest and principal on such local 
school district bonds, as these payments 
become due over the life of the bonds, 
ranging between 20 and 30 years. The 
states would likewise commit themselves 
to pay one-half of the principal and 
interest payments.” 

Toward the close of the debate an 
attemot by Senator Everett Dirksen 
(R., Ill.) to substitute the Administra- 
tion’s measure authorizing allocations 
of up to $600 million annually over a 
5-year veriod to help local school dis- 
tricts in meeting the debt service or 
loans for building urgently needed pub- 
lic school facilities was defeated by a 
vote of 61 to 25. 


Contrasting Views 

Even after the final vote on the 
school aid bill had been announced, 
differences of opinion lingered on. Com- 
mented Senate Democratic Leader Lyn- 
don Johnson: “This is a very proud 
moment for the Senate. In two working 
days we have passed one of the most 
far reaching and most constructive 
pieces of proposed legislation in which 
it has been my privilege to participate.” 

But Republican Senator Barry Gold- 
water retorted: “I think it was one of 
the dark days in the Senate’s history, 
when we have once again said to the 
people of the country that they must 
rely on the Federal Government. I my- 
self am ashamed of the action of the 
Senate today.” 
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guest editorial — 


A FORWARD-LOOKING STATE PROGRAM 

Governor Nelson A. Rockefeller’s message to the New 
York Legislature was a remarkable document because he 
puts his recommendation in terms of a philosophy of the 
individual —the forgotten man in this period of group 
dynamics. The philosophy is based on the belief (1) in 
man, the individual made is the image of his Creator as 
the supreme fact and the supreme value, and (2) in the 
true end of all just and free government is the fulfillment 
of man’s hope for a life . . . of dignity, opportunity, and 
peace. The over-all program has five significant categories. 

1. The Individual and Fiscal Integrity of Government 

. The Individual and a Growing Economy 
. The Individual and Natural Society 
. The Individual and the Administration of Our Laws, 
and 
5. The Individual and the Family Needs 

Of special interest here is the topic on the individual and 
his family needs, “the concern,” which the Governor says, 
“is closest to all of us.” It is the supreme purpose of a 
government to serve the people, and the first of these 
services is individual fulfillment to be achieved by educa- 
tion, culture, recreation. and the rational meeting of the 
problem of the aging. Education has the highest priority. 
In the new program for education in the state “the kevy- 
stone of this program will be new sources of school reve- 
nue,” and this is based on the obvious fact “that the local 
cost of education can no longer be met by property tax- 
ation alone.”’ In the general message, Governor Rockefeller 
announced that he will send a special educational message 
advocating new local nonproperty taxes, additional State 
aid, the organization of new federated school districts with 
taxing power, and new State Equalization rates. The pro- 
gram is intended to increase the educational resources by 
a $100 million for the school year 1960-61, for a state 
whose educational expenditures exceeds a billion dollars. 

The special educational message was sent to the State 
legislature by Governor Rockefeller on February 15. Re- 
freshing here too is the underlying philosophy, not merely 
money items, but what money should purchase. It recalls 
Gladstone’s statement about budgets: 

“Budgets are not merely affairs of arithmetic but in a 
thousand ways go to the root of prosperity of individuals, 
the relation of classes and the strength of kingdoms.” 

Governor Rockefeller’s statement of his underlying 
philosophy opens the special message: 


The worth of our society will be measured by the oppor- 
tunity which we afford for individual fulfillment and for 
the realization of human dignity. Essential to the attain- 
ment of this opportunity for the children of our State is an 
educational process which equips the individual to develop 
to the fullest his natural capabilities and enables him to 
chart a richer and more meaningful life for himself and his 
family. Our educational system is the very lifeblood of our 
society and of our democratic heritage. 


The subject of education has the highest priority; it must 
be faced boldly, courageously, and with imagination, and 
the action proposed “must reflect and implement the basic 
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and historical responsibilities of education both of the 
State and of the localities.” 

The education situation in elementary and secondary 
education in New York State is briefly summarized by 
the Governor. It costs $1,670 million of which the State 
pays $635 million or approximately forty per cent. The 
school population will increase by 100,000 annually during 
the next five years, with rising costs in all the elements 
going into education. The present legislation progressively 
increasing annually and automatically by around $30 
rnillion. Because this increase is not enough, a four point 
program of additional State aid is proposed. The founda- 
tion and for all school districts is to be increased 20 per 
cent, from eight per cent to ten per cent. Rapidly growing 
school districts will be helped in a formula to aid all 
school districts by using not last year’s figures of at- 
tendance but the current ones. A considerate move for 
school districts having large numbers of children who 
remain away from school on religious holidays, is the 
proposal to exclude all religious holidays from the calcula- 
tion of attendance in apportioning State aid. A service to 
be given by the State is the preparation of standard 
building plans and technical advice for educational facili- 
ties made available on an optional basis, and in no way 
to affect the rights of school districts to retain architects 
or engineers to adopt, implement or disregard or reject 
the State plans. 

Happily too the emphasis in the newer proposal is the 
assurance of the continuance of local control. Here too, 
we have a social as well as a philosophical basis: 


A forward-looking education program must give due rec- 
ognition to the historic role and responsibility of the 
localities. The concept of local control must be preserved 
and maintained for it has proven itself as the most effective 
means of assuring the maximum public interest and par- 
ticipation in our school system. In order to preserve the 
vital role of local communities in the educational process, 
they must continue to carry their share of the educational 
costs. 


The individual proposal made for a nonproperty local 
tax is a county tax on telephone service for education 
upon the request to the Commissioner of Education, from 
the school districts of the county containing a majority of 
the public school children. This legislation is conditioned 
on the termination of the Federal tax in 1960. 

The conditions precedent to making it possible for in- 
creasing local revenue to meet their share of the increasing 
cost of education is faced. The basic difficulty is thus 
stated: 


The vast majority of individual school districts are not 
readily adaptable to the complexities of imposing non- 
property taxes; nor, in most instances, do the geographical 
limits of individual school district provide a sound economic 
basis for the composition of such taxes. 


Instead of consolidation of districts for educational pur- 
poses the proposal is for consolidation for taxation pur- 
poses. The question would be placed on the county ballot 
when school districts representing the majority of public 
students in the county petition the county board of 
elections. The new school districts for taxation purposes 
would be federated school districts on a county or multi- 
county basis. A_ special federated school district of 
continguous school districts on a less than county basis 
could be organized after the rejection of a referendum for 
a county or multi-county federated district. The Governor’s 
comment adds: 


This legislation in each case would require a popular vote 
for the establishment of a federated district. The people in 


(Concluded on page 48) 
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Regina High School, 
Iowa City, Iowa 


BARDON URINAL, 
K-4982-T, with 
Metro flush valve 


PENRYN CLOSET, 
K-4280-PT, with 
Metro flush valve 
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rugged school use 


In all respects—stamina, modern design, maintenance 


economy, convenience— Kohler plumbing fixtures and 
fittings meet the high standards of school administra- 
tors, architects and engineers. 

Demonstrating the advantages of Kohler quality is 
the recent large installation in Regina High School, 
Iowa City, Iowa. Included are 44 Penryn closets and 11 
Bardon urinals of vitreous china, sturdy and practical— 
and all equipped with Metro piston-type flush valves. 

The Metro is all-brass, which means maximum wear- 
and-corrosion resistance. Tamper-resistant, the self- 
cleansing flush cannot be prolonged by continued 
pressure on control. Easily accessible screw regulates 

duration of flush. The complete 
Metro line includes chrome-plated 
exposed models, and the new con- 
cealed Metros with either lever 
handle or push button controls. 
Adaptable to any installation— 
thick or thin wall construction. 


KOHLER CO. Established 1673 KOHLER, WIS 


KOHLER or KOHLER | 
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GPL closed circuit TV is a unique 
means of providing more effective 
teacher education. GPL’s ED-150 
fixed yet remotely operable cam- 
eras enable future teachers to 
watch experienced instructors at 
work, and even discuss techniques, 
without disturbing classes. Cam- 
eras can he foeused, panned, and 
tilted to follow every action, and 
also provide optical magnification 
for close observation. 
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THE SCHOOL SCENE 


(Concluded from page 11) 


structional methods but lack knowledge of 
subject matter, and 

2. That subject-matter 
don’t know how to teach. 

The new program will attempt to de- 
velop scholar-teachers who will know how 
to impart the knowledge they have. It aims 
to set a training pattern which will assure 
a continuing supply of properly prepared 
high school teachers 

According to Dean Francis S. Chase of 
the education school, the new training pro- 
gram will: 

1. Compress the methods courses needed 
for certification. 

2. Expand knowledge of, and intensify 
research into, the subject to be taught. 

3. Provide for a year of on-the-job 
training, “with a scholar looking over one 
shoulder and a teacher over the other.” 

When the prospective teacher completes 
the new two-year graduate program, he 
will receive the degree of Master of Arts 
in Teaching in his chosen field. 

Full reliance on artificial lighting can 
eliminate glare and harmful variations in 
available light, Senseman added, and per- 
mits total blackouts for film or television 
viewing. 


scholars often 


ESTABLISH NATIONAL 
HEADQUARTERS 


Proponents of the technological revolu- 
tion in the American classroom are estab- 
lishing their national headquarters in New 
York City. 

Through the newly formed Learning Re- 
sources Institute, prominent figures in edu- 
cation, business, and philanthropy will seek 
to adapt television, learning machines, 
records, tapes, and other technological de- 
velopments to established teaching meth- 
ods. 

Critics have objected to teaching aids 
because they deplore the danger of de- 
humanizing learning and warn against the 
possible misuse of gadgets by teachers who 
fail to understand them. 

The institute aims to meet the second 
danger, and as for the threat of over- 
mechanization, leaders of the new ap- 
proach hope they will be able to eliminate 
fears of harmful effects by showing there 
are some things that can best be done by 
machine, electronics, screen, and recording. 
The teacher thus may be given more time 
to apply his best efforts to personal teach- 
ing. 


GUEST SPEAKER ELIMINATED 


In Bethlehem, Pa., the board of school 
directors has approved the elimination of 
a guest speaker from the 1960 high school 
graduation exercises. The action was taken 
in order to curtail the length of the pro- 
gram and to place greater concentration 
on the student features of the program. 


CONTINUING EVALUATION 


Carl F. Hansen, district school super- 
intendent in Washington, proposed to with- 
hold automatic pay increases from teachers 
who do not receive a satisfactory rating 
in a continuous review of their work. 

He told the school board that there is 
a “continuing necessity for the assurance 
that the performance of every staff mem- 
ber will be of acceptable quality. This 
means that annual increments and con- 
tinued employment must be merited.” 

Mr. Hansen suggested that “teachers and 
school officials should be rated as satis- 
factory, unsatisfactory or clearly unsatis- 


factory.” An unsatisfactory rating would 
be cause for dismissal and a conditional 
rating would hold a teacher at the current 
pay level. Two successive conditional rat- 
ings would lead to dismissal. 

He said that a set of “evaluative guide 
lines” for rating teachers would be devel- 
oped by a committee of teacher representa- 
tives and administrators. Evaluation would 
become “a continuing and constant re- 
sponsibility of those in charge.” 


RULES FOR STUDENT CONDUCT 
ON BUSES 


Following the discontinuance of bus 
service from Armonk, N. Y., to the Pleas- 
antville high school, because of student 
vandalism, fast becoming a national prob- 
lem, the school board of Union Free School 
District 5 at Armonk has adopted stringent 
rules for student conduct on the buses. 
On the resumed bus routes, the rules re- 
quire: (1) boys and girls will ride in 
separate buses; (2) an adult monitor will 
ride in the boys’ buses; (3) all students 
must register upon entering buses; (4) stu- 
dents found guilty of willful property dam- 
age will be prosecuted; (5) any student 
guilty of misconduct on a bus will be 
denied bus transportation for a month. 


PRESENT SCHOOL FINANCING 
SYSTEM BACKED 


Public education in the United States 
has improved but the nation needs and 
can afford better schools, according to a 
recent statement of the Committee for Eco- 
nomic Development. 

In the CED statement, “Paying for 
Better Schools,” the committee emphasized 
that it does not believe that the present 
system of state financing of public educa- 
tion “has broken down or is about to do 
so.” The report stated that modification 
of the present system of financing public 
education is needed and more “vigorous 
exploitation of its potentialities.” 

The committee recommended a 
point platform for better schools: 

1. Mandatory action by state govern- 
ments to bring immediate consolidation of 
small school districts into “effective units” 
of local government. 

2. Increased state aid for schools to lift 
the burden from local districts, the state 
funds to be distributed to the localities 
through a “foundation” program to insure 
financial ability to each district. 

3. Federal aid of about $600 million a 
year for public schools in states where 
income per public school child is “sub- 
stantially below” the national average. 

4. More effective local action by citizens 
on behalf of better schools. 

A promising device in the heating field, 
he reported, is the “heat pump” which 
picks up and re-uses body heat and heat 
generated by classroom lighting. 


FILM SERIES BEGINS 
SECOND YEAR 


The educational film series, “The Screen 
News Digest,” is beginning its second year. 
The Digest, a “Living History in the Class- 
room” series of 20-minute, 16mm. sound 
motion pictures in black and white appear- 
ing in 10 monthly issues, is being distrib- 
uted free of charge to grade schools, high 
schools, and colleges in the United States 
and Canada. 

Each film consists of “Camera on the 
World,” a summary of current events and 
background material; a feature story on 
various subjects, such as art, botany, edu- 
cation, etc.; a topical science story; and a 
“Heritage of Freedom” series on the na- 
tion’s historic shrines. 


four- 
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If your high school athletic field 
was built before 1950, chances are 
it is inadequately lighted. 

And chances are there doesn’t seem to 
be much you can do about it, because the 
conductors of your lighting system are 
loaded to capacity. Addition of new in- 
candescent fixtures would mean new wir- 
ing, new transformers... possibly even 
new poles and new cross-arms — a major, 
expensive project. 

Now, there is an economical solution 
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to this problem. With new High Output 
Wide-Lites, you can modernize your light- 
ing system without expensive rewiring. 
You can gain up to five times as much 
illumination, yet actually reduce the 
total connected load, utilizing the same 
conductors. 

To bring your lighting system up-to- 
date, you simply replace existing fixtures 
with more-efficient High Output Wide- 
Lites. And only the number of fixtures 
necessary to achieve the desired increase 
in illumination need be replaced. Wide- 


tthe receiver 7 


Lite’s unique broad pattern blends smooth- 
ly with those of adjacent units... pro- 
vides smooth, even coverage without “hot 
spots” or heavy shadows. 

For the first time, High Output Wide- 
Lites make possible the use of efficient 
color-corrected mercury vapor lamps for 
athletic field lighting. These modern 
lamps have more than seven times the 
life of incandescents, and produce a 
soft, glare-free light which more closely 
resembles actual daylight. 


Get complete information on this effective low-cost method for modernizing your athletic field 
without expensive new construction. Fill in and mail the coupon today. 


Manufactured by 


WIDE-LITE CORP. 
P.0. BOX 191¢HOUSTON 1, TEXAS 


In Canada: Wide-Lite Division of 
Wakefield Lighting, Limited 
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WIDE-LITE CORPORATION 


Please send NAME 


P. O. Box 191, Houston 1, Texas 
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A this and heaven too- 


®@ 18-Gauge electrically seam-weld- 
ed tubular steel frames 

® Large, comfortable seats —15'/.” 
wide x 16” deep 

® Curved, correct postured backrest 
— 8," deep for full support 


®@ Tubular steel leg braces, extra 
strong seat hinges 


®@ Non-marring Super Dylan feet 
over steel dome glides 
®@ Steel, Wood or 
Upholstered seat 
models 


No. 901-E 
STEEL SEAT 


KRUEGER 
Tubular St 


Especially designed to 
provide outstanding quality 
seating for economy budgets 


Study the structural details of these 
“economy buy" chairs closely, for 

few folding chairs offer so much for so 
little. Here's comfort and durability 
you'd expect to find only in chairs 
costing much more. For example, these 
chairs have an extra large seat and 
backrest comparable to the finest chairs 
in our line. In addition, they feature 
one-motion simplified opening and closing 
and fold flat to frame thickness for 
compact storage. Select the model you 
want, then compare it with competitively 
priced chairs — You'll quickly realize 
it's the quality buy of the low price, 
economy field and one that will provide 
many years of seating satisfaction. 


No. 902-E 
HARDWOOD SEAT 


No. 903-E 
UPHOLSTERED SEAT 





Demountable Yew! TABLET ARM CHAIR 


CHAIR TRUCKS 


Seven standard sizes 
hold both X-and Y-type 
choirs — upright or 
horizontal under-stage 
models. Demountable 
ends and chan-angle 
frames permit empty 
truck stacking 





Unusually strong and sturdy 
with tablet arm rigidly 
mounted on tubular 
support — 
automatically 

raises or 

lowers when 

chair is opened or 
closed. 7-Ply tablet 
arm faced with natural 
birch of maple — 

or plastic laminate. 
Safety designed for 
non-tipping, and to 


eliminate pinching. 


7 


KRUEGE 


METAL PRODUCTS @ GREEN BAY @ WISCONSIN 
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NEW YORK’S STATE PROGRAM 


(Concluded from page 44) 


each locality would be afforded the opportunity to determine 
whether their educational needs warrant the creation of such 
a federated district. The legislation provides workable ma- 
chinery designed to assist the localities in tapping new 
sources of revenue for meeting their share of the anticipated 
educational needs 


It is good to have an educational program that is not 
forever reiterating the Santa Claus conception of Federal 
aid, but recognizing the “historical responsibilities for 
education both of the State and of the localities.’’— a 
program that proposes to do something about them boldly, 
courageously, and imaginatively. It should be a stimulus 
for a new order of thinking about education everywhere 
in the United States. The actual legislation that will be 
introduced should be studied everywhere in the United 
States, not necessarily to copy it, but to catch its spirit 
to be aware of its suggestiveness, and to do something 
suitable for the various local situations. 

By way of summary we quote the Governor’s conclud 
ing paragraph: 


The program which I am submitting to you represents 
a balanced and long-range approach to the needs of primary 
and secondary education in New York. It recognizes and 
seeks to meet the fundamental responsibilities of the State 
and to aid the localities in this vital area. It provides 
increased State aid, it eliminates technicalities which deprive 
school districts of their equitable share of State assistance: 
it furnishes additional State services with respect to school 
construction; and, lastly. it provides localities with the 
machinery necessary to tap new sources of revenue to meet 
their share of rising educational costs. 


Edward A. Fitzpatrick, Ph.D 


LOW COST 
INCINERATOR 
Po 


BURNS 
TRASH 
SAFELY 
OUTDOORS 


ues 


Only $110.00 
COMPLETE 


NO INSTALLATION COST 


Burn wrappings, sweepings, papers, cartons, packing, rags, 
food waste, safely outdoors. Scientific draft control ends fire 
hazards of flying ash, sparks, burning blowing papers. Burns 

amp, green, or dry refuse to fine ash in any weather 
Minimizes smoke and smell, needs no watching. Safe for use 
10’ from buildings. Stands 52” high x 35” square at base 
10 bushel burning capacity. Complete with hinged hood, 
ash pan base and grate and cleanout door. Made of alum- 
inized steel (molten aluminum bonded to steel) 
with replaceable inner steel panel construction 
for long life. Shipped assembled—weight 170 Ibs 
Only $110.00 F.O.B. Cleveland. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. Other sizes available. 


ALSTO COMPANY 


4007 Detroit Ave. Cleveland 13, Ohie 
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A STRIKING ADVANCE IN TYPING 


THE ROYAL ELECTRIC PROVES IT’S A SUPERIOR TEACHING TOOL 


Even before the key strikes the paper, it’s clear that 
the new Royal Electric is as advanced as it looks. 

Precision-built and user-tested for uninterrupted 
classroom performance, the new Royal Electric alone 
has these valuable teaching features: fully-enclosed 
fabric and carbon ribbons as standard equipment 
(carbon ribbons are the trend in executive secre- 
tarial offices); a distinctive two-tone chime that can 


be heard over the din of a busy class; non-slip 
cameo keys for electric stroking security. 

And of course, the new Royal Electric has other 
famous Royal exclusives such as the Twin-Pak® rib- 
bon changer, Magic® Margin and Touch Control®. 

You just can’t realize how great the new Royal 
Electric is until you try it. Contact your Royal 
representative today for a demonstration. 


F ROYAL MCBEE CORPORATION 


’S LARGEST MANUFACTURER F TYPEWRITERS 


THE NEW ROYAL ELECTRIC—FOR A MUCH BETTER CLASS OF TYPING 
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ACME CHEMICAL? 
... They help us 


get the work done 


Any schoolman knows you can’t waste time on slow 
methods or so-so materials if you’re going to get 
the day’s cleaning work done. 


What with evening activities going on nearly every 
school night, we have to wind up the regular cleaning 
work on time. That’s where Acme Chemical is such a 
big help to us. 


Take the biggest job of all — floors. Acme Chemical’s 
Misto® Method is still the quickest, cleanest, lowest-cost 
way to sweep the floors every day in our classrooms, 
hallways and gyms. And it helps us control 
bacteria-carrying dust all day while the children are here. 
We use other Acme Chemical products, but Misto 
really helps us most in getting the work done. 


Misto is one of 80 fine time-saver products made by the 
Acme Chemical Company. Your Acme man will gladly 
demonstrate how it can speed the day’s cleaning for you. 


ROME emi al Mpany 
ner nas WEEE sence W) 


LM scam sant 


Maintenance materials for the Schoo/ Building... 
serviced to your satisfaction 
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PERSONAL NEWS 


DR. ENGELHARDT DIES 


Dr. Nickolaus L. Engelhardt, educator, 
consultant on education, and specialist in 
school-plant planning, died of a brain 
tumor in New York, February 24, 1960. 
Dr. Engelhardt was senior partner in 
Engelhardt, Engelhardt, Leggett & Cornell, 
educational consultants. 

Dr. Nickolaus Engelhardt was one of 
the country’s leading authorities on con- 
ditions in school buildings, and he had 
conducted many surveys of school systems 
throughout the country. He also wrote a 
number of books on school planning. 

Dr. Engelhardt was 

born in October, 1882, 
in Naugutuck, Conn. 
He received his B.A. 
degree from Yale in 
1903, and his Ph.D. 
from Columbia Uni- 
versity in 1918. 

He was a teacher 
for many years and 
was superintendent of 
schools in Dunkirk, 

N. Y., from 1912 to 

1916. From 1917 to 

1942 he was a mem- 

ber of the profes- 

sional staff of Teachers College, Columbia 
University, and became widely known as 
a lecturer and speaker on school adminis- 
tration, schoolhouse planning, and school 
finance. 

In 1942, he became associate superintend- 
ent in charge of the Division of Housing 
and Business Administration of the New 
York City schools. He retired in 1947 to 
act as consultant and advisor to city and 
country school systems. In the board’s 
$200,000,000 building program, he directed 
the planning of 274 school units. 

His firm of educational consultants was 
responsible for numerous school building 
surveys and school building programs. His 
survey reports set a new standard for 
professional excellence and accuracy and 
were widely acclaimed for their effective- 
ness in convincing the voters of the need 
for the recommended new buildings. 

He was a former president of the Amer- 
ican Association of School Administrators 
and was an active member of the National 
Education Association. 

He is survived by his wife, Bessie, two 
daughters, and a son associated with him 
in the consulting firm. 








GEORGIA 


Supt. D. Leon McCormac, of Savannah, has 
been re-elected for a two-year term, be- 
ginning July 1. 


LOUISIANA 


Matthew R. Sutherland, of New Orleans, 
has been elected president of the Louisiana 
School Boards Association. 


OHIO 


Samuel S. Dickey, since 1950 assistant su- 
perintendent of schools in Lakewood, died 
on January 22, after a stroke. 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Dr. Frederick J. Moffitt has been appointed 
Special Assistant to the U. S. Commissioner 
of Education, Lawrence G. Derthick. Dr. 
Moffitt was formerly with Silver Burdett 
Publishing Co., Morristown, N. J., where 
he was in charge of publications. 
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KEMTECH 








2 BIG REASONS 


WHY WOOD IS 
PREFERRED FOR SCHOOL 
LABORATORY FURNITURE 


LOW COST MAINTENANCE 


LONG LIFE 
Kewaunee’s case history files 


installations still giving satis- 
factory service. 


Selected Oak, finished to Ke- 
waunee-Technical’s exacting, 
high quality standards, pro- 
vides the most durable school 
laboratory furniture it is practi- 
cal to build. 


OVER THE YEARS... 


Read these Typical Statements from 
Leading Educators* 


‘*‘When the old science building at this college was 
built about 1910, it was fitted up entirely with 
‘Kewaunee’ furniture. After forty years, much of 
this furniture is still in good condition; and some 
of the original tables are still being used in some 
of the Physics, Geology and Biology laboratories.” 


“About 1926, we purchased four Kewaunee student 
center tables. After 20 years service, they were 


Reliable studies show that 
genuine = yar furni- 
EB ture, properly finis , requires 
reveal many 40-50 year old penctioally no maintenance. In 
case of damage, the wood can 
be easily refinished on-the-spot. 


ATTRACTIVE APPEARANCE 


No one can deny the unsur- 

warmth and beauty of 
wood finished by expert crafts- 
men. Oak especially offers a 
wide selection of grain effects 
and harmonizing colors to 
match any decorative scheme. 


PLEASANT ENVIRONMENT 


Faculty and students both feel 
“at home” with wood. Its 
natural aesthetic value is un- 
matched by any other mate- 
rial. Wood is both inviting and 
pleasant to look at and to 
touch. 


REQUIRED QUIETNESS 
Drawers and doors of wood fur- 
niture operate quietly. There’s 
no distracting clatter. 


. WOOD CONSTRUCTION PROVES 
TO BE THE BEST POSSIBLE 


INVESTMENT 


moved in 1946 to some Army Surplus barracks 
which we then used for laboratories. We recently 
moved these desks a second time into our new 
building and have somewhat regretfully covered 
up the Oak grain with an alkyd enamel. As our 
enrollment grows, we expect them to serve another 
generation or so of students. They are still very 
respectable looking and completely serviceable.” 


‘*‘Wooden tables which I know have been in use, in 
our chemical laboratories, for as long as 50 years 
have been refinished several times and they appear 
to be good for another 50 years.” 


*Names on request 


KEWAUNEE TECHNICAL FURNITURE COMPANY 


STATESVILLE, 


NORTH CAROLINA 


AFFILIATED WITH KEWAUNEE MFG. CO., ADRIAN, MICH. 





NEW BOOKS 


Small Schools Are Growing Larger 





Prepared by Walter H. Gaumnitz. Pa- 
per, 21 pp., 20 cents. Superintendent of 
Documents, Government Printing Depart- 
ment, Washington 25, D. C. 

This fourth document in “The Rural 
School Survey,” is concerned with the 
status and trends of the major size factors 
which describe public education in the 
United States. The information will be 
found useful in providing information 
about the size of school districts, school 
systems, and school staffs, and classes in 
various parts of the United States. 


Public School Accounting 


By Sam B. Tidwell. Cloth, 298 pp., 
$7.50. Harper & Brothers, New York 16, 
mF. 

This authoritative book outlines the 
principles and procedures of public school 
fund accounting from the governmental or 
municipal accounting standpoint. The au- 
thor has been active for some years in 
school-accounting research and has been 
a member of the school accounting com- 
mittees of the A.S.B.O., the A.I.C.P.A., and 
of the U. S. Office of Education. In his 
introduction he makes clear that the very 
size of the annual outlay for elementary 
and secondary education — $15.1 billion in 
1957-58 — makes the problem of account- 
ing an important phase of school admin- 
istration. The first section of the book de- 
tails the nature of school funds and lays 
down the general principles of school fund 
accounting, as well as the procedures of 
handling the books of original entry and 
the ledger, the budgetary accounts, and 
the statements. Section II takes up the un- 
derlying accounting principles as applied 
to (a) the general school fund, (6) special 
revenue funds, (c) working capital funds, 
(d) trust and agency funds, (e) bond and 
bond sinking funds and bond interest, (f) 
fixed assets, (g) financial statements and 
reports, (#) internal accounts, (i) payrolls, 
(j) business papers. While the book is en- 
tirely technical, the language is surprisingly 
simple and direct, definitions are clearcut 
and universal, and illustrative tables and 
forms, while simplified to the minimum, 
round out and clarify the topics discussed. 

The book will be welcomed widely as 
filling longfelt needs of school-business 
offices and of municipal and governmental 
accountants. 


School Food Centers 


By N. L. George and Ruth D. Heckler. 
Cloth, 335 pp., $6.50. The Ronald Press 
Co., New York 10, N. Y. 

This comprehensive book is a guide to 
(a) planning, constructing, and equipping 
school lunch centers; (6) procuring, train- 
ing, and holding efficient personnel; (c) 
organizing and administering school food 
services. The senior author has had ex- 
perience in school lunch work as assistant 
superintendent of schools in charge of 
business administration in Oklahoma City, 
and the junior author is a widely experi- 
enced food service consultant. There is 
repeated evidence throughout the book that 
the authors have a deep insight into the 
problems and the presentday standards of 
feeding large numbers of people and of 
making the school lunch a valuable part 
of the educational programs of elementary 
and secondary schools. The discussions of 
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R-W FOLDING 
PARTITIONS 

... dollar for dollar— 
feature for feature — 
the finest product of 
this type on the market 


Photo above, Sen- 

ior High School, Each R-W Folding Partition is the result of 

Janesville, Wis. years of continuous research, engineering 

Law, Law, Potter : * 

& terceenn, Ande development and practical know-how. It is 

Saat: this experience that assures the quality, rug- 
ged strength, dependable operation and 
excellent sound-retarding qualities that is in- 
herent in every R-W Folding Partition. Avail- 
able in a type and size to meet your exact 
requirements . . . provides years of trouble- 
free, maintenance-free service. You can pay 
less... you can pay more... but you can- 
not buy more actual value for each dollar 
invested than with an R-W Folding Partition. 


gymnasiums... auditoriums ... 


Grace McWayne School West Senior High School University of Pittsburgh 
Batavia, Illinois Aurora, Illinois Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 
Raymond A. Orput, Rockford, Childs & Smith, Architects Schmidt, Garden & Erickson, 
Architect Architects 


onuibteie Richards-Wilcox 


free copy of Cata- 
log No. 600. 





MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
FOLDING PARTITION DIVISION 


510 W. THIRD ST.e AURORA, ILL. © Branches in all Principal Cities 
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SIDE CHAIR STACKS 20 HIGH 
IN 36° SQ. OF FLOOR SPACE 


NEW! BEAUTIFUL 
CHAIRS 

THAT 

STACK 

FOR EASY 
STORAGE! 








ARM CHAIR STACKS 7 HIGH 


Space-saving...lightweight...sturdy 
all-steel square-tube frame finished 
in chip-resistant baked enamel... 
comfortable cushioned seats and 
contour-curved backrests... wipe- 
clean viny! upholstery ... wall-saver 
feature...your choice of 5 new colors, 


now at a new low price 


Samsonite 


stacking chairs 


For church, school, club, other group 
seat ng info., see Yellow Pages or 
write: Shwayder Bros., Institue 
tional Seating Div., Dept. $8.40, Detroi: 29, Mich. 


(For mere int 


54 


personnel and administrative principles and 
problems recognize the wide variety of 
situations in small as against large city 
school districts. The authors, however, have 
avoided overgeneralization and have care- 
fully listed in brief sentence form the ques- 
tions, problems, standards, and outcomes 
to be. sought and found in small as well 
as in large school systems. Efficiency, with 
economy, is constantly insisted upon. 

There is judicious discussion of the pros 
and cons of such current controversial 
matters as the fringe benefits of personnel, 
the use of factory-built versus custom-made 
equipment, paper utensils, accounting and 
business procedures, etc. The authors are 
outspoken in opposing slack controls of 
buying, cash funds, budgets, personnel, and 
records, gifts and employee purchases. The 
payment of meals served to indigent chil- 
dren should, in the reviewer’s opinion, be 
met by the local public welfare agencies 
rather than the school lunch department 
or parent groups. 

Included in the appendices are 
lists of equipment, specifications for ranges, 
etc., government meat standards, 
cellent discussion topics. The book provides 
an informative guide for school business 
officials and an excellent text for school 
lunch directors and supervisors. 


Literacy and Educational 
Attainment, 1959 

Prepared by Robert W. Burgess. 
17 pp., 25 cents. U. 
Census, Washington 25, D. C. 

The report brings out that the educa- 
tional level of the people has continued to 


Paper, 
S. Bureau of the 


| advance. The ability to read and write is 


now shared by all but 2.2 per cent of 
persons 14 years old or older; the small 
number of illiterates is limited mostly to 
the older age groups. 


Qualifications and Teaching Loads 


| of Mathematics and Science 


Teachers 


By Kenneth E. Brown and Ellsworth S. 
Obourn. Paper, 101 pp., 70 cents. 
cular No. 575, U. 


Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. 
This study on the qualifications and 

teaching loads of mathematics and science 

teachers includes only teachers who have 


taught one or more classes in these fields | 


in grades nine to twelve. The purpose of 
the study was to determine the background 
preparation of such teachers, to determine 
the teaching load and the teaching com- 
binations, and to develop a technique for 


| fire and accident prevention, (7) purchasing 


check | 


and ex- | 


Cir- | 
S. Office of Education. | 
Superintendent of Documents, Government | 


Independent School Dist. 
Minn. 


39 pp No. 281, 
Robbinsdale, 22, 

This custodial handbook, designed to 
present an overview of the tasks per 
formed by the custodian employed by the 
Robbinsdale school district, contains basic 
policies and procedures which will help 
the individual custodian to “grow in his 
job.” It includes (1) responsibilities of the 
custodian, (2) supplies and equipment used 
in his work, (3) housekeeping and main- 
tenance, (4) instructions for cleaning the 
school plant, (5) care of plumbing, elec 
trical, heating, and ventilating systems, (6) 


policies. There is a custodial inventory and 
an index. 


securing data which might serve as a pat- it 


tern to other states. 


| How Safe Is Your School? 


Castaldo. 


Compiled by M. R. Sumption and Basil | 
11 pp. Office of Field | 
| Services, College of Education, University 


Paper, 


| of Illinois, Urbana, II. 


This is a checklist, designed for the use | 


of teachers, administrators, board members, 


and others who wish to make a systematic 
search for danger points in their school 
plants. The guide lists 100 danger points 
which should be noted and reported to 
the proper authorities. The checklist is 
in the form of a series of questions which 
must be answered yes or no. The questions 
are arranged to probe the areas of the 
school plant in the order in which they 
will be encountered, namely, the site, the 
exterior, the basement, the first floor, the 
stairways and corridors, the special areas, 
the upper floors, and the attic space. 


Mr. Custodian — It’s All Yours 


Prepared by Arthur L. Newell. Paper, 





isers, use the postcard on page 65) 


e EDUCATIONAL 
e INFORMATIVE 
e ENTERTAININ 


Should be seen by every 
‘librarian, every trustee, Rvery 


purchasing agent, every teacher, 


every student, every club 
and civic organization. 


Ask your Certified Binder now or write 


LIBRARY. BINDING INSTITUTE 


10 STATE STREET BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
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With SUPER-HIL-BRITE® you need re-wax only 4 
as often-and you eliminate frequent stripping. Still your 
floors will keep their full beauty and wear-resistant film 
of protection, and you save the material and labor of 


ay AVE 2 waxings. 


SUPER HIL-BRITE protection lasts 3 times as long 
as average waxes, because it’s made only from the best 

2 Waxings raw material on the market -—“Wax content is 100% No. I Prime 
Yellow Carnauba.” Look for this on the label. What other 

out of 3 wax can make this statement? 














Actual cost records prove it-—you can’t save money 
skimping on the quality of your floor wax. Cheap waxes 
cost a few pennies less-—but weigh them against 
the dollars you'll save in labor and the protection 
you'll gain by using SUPER HIL-BRITE. 


uy “classified as to slip resistance”. 


ee oo 
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* 


Whether CLEANING © SANITIZING 
SEALING © FINISHING © WAXING 


or SWEEPING You’re Money Ahead with 


Let the 
Hillyard “Maintaineer®” a 
survey your floors and 
show where you can save 
money on floor care. He’s 
“On Your Staff, Not Your Payroll" ‘ 


Pe. re ee ee ee ee ee ee ee 


i HILLYARD St. Joseph, Mo. Dept. E-1 


Passsic N. J, ST. JOSEPH, MO. Son Jase, Calif i on actual cases of floor care sav- taineer get in touch with me. No 


H | Wl q Y A R k . | Please send me Free book of facts & Please have the Hillyard Main- 
ings. obligation! 


NAME 








! 
| 
| FIRM OR INSTITUTION 
§ ADDRESS eats 


Branches and Warehouse Stocks in Principal Cities 
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NSBA REPORT 


(Concluded from page 12) 


quarters of its affiliated state school boards 
associations, so that students may receive 
at the state level the same kind of in- 
service experience which the first two 
NSBA Fellows will receive at the national 
level by virtue of their enrollment at 
Northwestern. 

In one of the news stories which ap- 
peared in a newspaper of a major city on 
the NSBA Fellowship Program, statement 
was recently made that the NSBA intended 
to train “board advisers,’ who could show 
board members “. . . how to do a better 
job of running public schools.” Nothing 
could be wider of the mark. The only ad- 
visory capacity in which a former NSBA 


wee, 


FREE-1960 CATALOG AND DIRECT-TO-INSTITUTIONS PRICES 


Kitchen committees, social 


groups, 
40% — terms. Churches, Schools, 
1960 FOLD-KING FOLDING BANQUET TABLES are unmatched for quality, durability, 


Fellow might find himself, would be in the 
event of his appointment by a board of 
education as its superintendent of schools, 
which is a position universally recognized 
as having advisory responsibilities. The 
NSBA Program was conceived to meet 
two essential needs: (1) the need to stimu- 
late, if only through example, increased 
emphasis in the preparation programs for 
prospective administrators and educators 
upon developing greater understanding of 
our historical and legal tradition of lay 
leadership in public education; and (2) 
the need to develop interest on the part 
of trained researchers in investigating some 
of the problems which school board mem- 
bers themselves recognize as vital to the 
improvement of school board membership, 
service, and operation in the nation. It 
is hoped that by working closely with the 





ALL-NEW 


FoiLp-Kinc 


FOLDING BANQUET 
TABLE LINE 


attention! Direct-f prices — discounts up to 
Clubs, Lodges and all organizations. Our new MONROE 





“snaps” them rigidly in place. New pedestal and frame construction. 68 models and sizes. 
Ask for our beautiful new catalog with color 


and Chair Trucks, Portable Partitions, Bulletin Boards, Folding Risers and Platforms. Send to: 


COLFAX, IOWA 








NEW—completely automatic lock on pedestals and legs. 


pictures of Folding Tables, Folding Chairs, Table 





6 Church St. 


FREE TELKEE booklet an- 
swers that question for you; 
shows how TELKEE saves you 
time and money, gives you new 
convenience. 


STOPS time wasted locating lost 
or borrowed keys 


MINIMIZES expensive lock re- 
placement and repairs 


ORGANIZES all your keys in 
one orderly system 


What’s more, TELKEE guaran- 
tees maximum security and pri- 
vacy—keeps keys in authorized 
hands, always. 


Offices, factories, stores, schools, 
housing, hospitals . . . there’s a 
TELKEE System to fit every 
size and type of application. 
TELKEE solves every key prob- 
lem, efficiently, inexpensively. 


P. O. Moore, Inc., Gien Riddie 26, Pa. 
Send FREE TELKEE booklet 
NAME 





FIRM 





ADDRESS. 





CITY 
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national and state school boards associa- 
tions, NSBA Fellows would come to un- 
derstand, in terms of our national dem- 
ocratic way of life, the essential ‘wisdom 
of public control of public education and 
the basic ability of our people to exercise 
it, and could acquire a more knowledgeable 
foundation for understanding the problems 
which impede the realization of effective 
leadership by those laymen elected to di- 
rect the policies and programs of our 
schools. Certainly there are such problems; 
and they need the information which only 
sound research can supply, for their solu- 
tion. In developing the Fellowship Pro- 
gram, and many other activities of the 
NSBA, the school board leaders of the 
National Association realize that the real 
strength of our school board system lies 
not in the legalities which support it but in 
the quality of the leadership which is ex- 
ercised through it. Research studies under- 
taken as a part of, or as a result of, the 
NSBA Fellowship Program, can provide 
valuable information which the NSBA can 
transmit in published or other form to its 
affiliated state associations for their use as 
they see fit or appropriate. 

The NSBA takes great pride in announc- 
ing that Cecilia de Mille Harper, daughter 
of the late great motion picture producer 
and director, will be present at the first 
general session of the 1960 convention to 
announce the winner of the Cecil B. de 
Mille NSBA Fellowship. Many board mem- 
bers will recall that Mr. de Mille was the 
banquet speaker during the 1957 conven- 
tion of the NSBA, and that he remained 
a staunch supporter of the National As- 
sociation and its program of school board 
improvement. The De Mille Fellowship will 
stand as a memorial to that support and 
to the distinguished man in whose name 
the Fellowship has been granted. & 














1 Ton per sq. in. — That's the dent which 
a 125 Ib. female, teetering on today's 4” 
“spikes,” makes! — No wonder those thin- 
skinned floorings can't take P.T.A. meetings 
any more! 


FLOOR YOUR NEW 
MULTI-PURPOSE ROOM 


NORTHERN MAPLE 


Bouncier, easier on the feet, best floor 
for basketball and gym. J. W. Wells 
DIAMOND HARD Northern Maple is also 
the real money-saver for any gym-audi- 
torium combination where your “‘best- 
heeled” taxpayers can spike the worst 
dents in so-called “economy” floors! 


WRITE FOR FREE LITERATURE 


J. W. WELLS 
LUMBER COMPANY 


Menominee 5, Mich. 
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FASTEST, SAFEST WAY 





TO GET UP IN THE AIR 


[ 


FOR OVERHEAD 


SPOT MAINTENANCE 


“TALL sco? 


Telescoping aluminum tower on wheels ex- 
tends instantly for reaching heights up to 30 
feet. Rolls quickly to the job. Folds down 
to pass through doorways and under trusses. 
Has safety tread ladder and enclosed plat- 
form. Conforms to rigid Industrial Safety 
Codes. Lightweight, rapidly assembled by 
one man. Adjustable legs for uneven floors 


or stairways. 


Tallescope speeds up installation and mainte- 
nance of overhead lighting, acoustical tile, heat- 
ing and other facilities at each of 7 junior and 
senior high schools and colleges in the Stockton, 
California, Unified School District. + 


~ Bridges over auditorium seats. Note Rolls through doorways. Telescopes 
one-man operation. and foids down; only 29” wide. 


For TALLESCOPE U P . od | r : 
circular write to 














- 


UPRIGHT 
SPAN TYPE 
SCAFFOLD 


UPRIGHT 


TYPE 


, j ves into3 Pe SCAFFOLD 


convenient storage or transportation. 


SCAFFOLE 


; DEPT.171,1013 PARDEE, BERKELEY, CALIF. 
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NEWS of PRODUCTS for the Schools 





ELECTRONIC LEARNING CENTER tape decks, each with four channels, for a 
total of 16 tape channels; soundproof stu 
Available for fall delivery is the new dent stations in connected units of 2 or 4 
Electronic Learning Center by American that can be grouped for class needs; and 
Seating Co., Grand Rapids 2, Mich. The posture control, swivel chairs for student 
center combines three principal elements comfort. Other advantages are: transis- 
sturdy classroom furniture with dependable torized amplifiers, adjustable volume con 
electronic equipment and more effective trols for students, and a console switch 
teaching techniques. Although designed for board control with lock for the teacher 
foreign language instruction, the center can Send for an explanatory booklet, “Now, 
be used in speech therapy, remedial read Electronics for Learning.” Less Typing Strain 
ing, private tutoring, public speaking and (For Further Details Circle Index Code 057) 
voice training. It features an _ all-steel 


teacher console desk, equipped with four form key dip, a finer adjustment of upper 


COMPACT BOOK CART and lower case characters on the same 
S . typebar, a high speed shift key, automati 
4 mobile, double-sided book cart with yE . Saag. ‘pee. . ; 
margins, line meter, half-spacer key, and 
18 it. of book storage space has been added to ah ce a , 
: 4 Twin-Pak ribbon changer are some of its 
to the line of modular school equipment : 3 vat: > ee 
A : . ; ; features. The designers have even installed 
made by Grade-Aid Corp., Nashua, N. J : . : ¢ : 
+r . ; . a two-tone chime in place of the conven 
The cart, 3 ft. high and 3 ft. wide, has . ce . : 
: ; ; . tional bell indicating the end of a line 
three bookshelves on _ each side It Is n hi . f . S 
: ; ; The machine is offered in five decorator 
mounted on four casters for easy moving : ; : 
= . j Pane colors: oyster white, pearl gray, mist green 
The welded steel cart is available in either ; ie “thy 
Mere sapphire blue and petal pink. 
tan or grey enamel finish . ra ‘ : » 
For complete information write to Roya} 
Typewriter Co., Port Chester, N. ¥ 
(For Further Details Circle Index Code 059) 


(For Further Details Circle Index Code 058) 


NEW ELECTRIC TYPEWRITER 

\ number of innovations and improve 
ments mark the new Royal electric type 
writer, all designed to give the typist CORRESPONDING CODE INDEX NUMBERS 
greater efficiency, speed, and convenience TO BE ENCIRCLED CAN BE FOUND ON THE 


. with less typing strain and posture fatigue CARDS IN THE READER’S SERVICE SECTION 
Switchboard Controls Spring tension controls on each key 


(Continued on page 60) 
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FOR SUPERIOR DESIGN, CONSTRUCTION 
AND PERFORMANCE... FAR GREATER 


STRENGTH...UNEQUALLED SAFETY... When production problems and details 


become overwhelming and you need a lift 
with attentive service; when you need high 
fidelity and something more for fine reproduction; 
when dead lines mean all the word implies, 


’ take a close look at 


Bool 
SWIMMING POOL 
and DRESSING ROOM 


EQUIPMENT 


Since 1911 the finest equipment built, 
backed by lifetime guarantee against 
defective materials and construction 

. specified by leading recreational 


authorities for almost half a century. take a close look at 

a ee ae PREMIER 
Write for Folder | 
On AMERICAN’S —— = ENGRAVING COMPANY 
JIM PATTERSON ; 818 West Winnebago Street, Milwaukee 5, Wisconsin 
LIFETIME e  « 
pg AMERICAN 
DIVING PLAYGROUND DEVICE CO. : eROTe EnNeRAVERS 
BOARD ANDERSON, INDIANA, U.S.A 


WORLD'S FINEST 
OFFICIAL BOARD 


BRoadway 1-8337|ss38|ss39 
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THE LAST WORD in physical education 


equipment for elementary school children 





Interest expressed by school executives and 
phys-educators in these two new units developed by 
Medart has been phenomenal since introduction a 
few months ago. Inexpensive, versatile, sturdy and 
durable, they provide virtually every generally used 
apparatus for a complete pre-teen phys-ed program. 


< f 
. 


SAREE ERAARAARASS VSS 


| rene 


Combines in a single compact unit, vertical and 
horizontal ladders, chinning bar, trapeze, rings, 
climbing rope and climbing pole. 

Folds instantly against wall, in only 8”, to form stall 
bars. Open, unit is 7’9” high, 80” long, 34” wide. 


Rugged, strongly reinforced steel tube construction. 
Beautifully finished in a combination of bright 
and durable colors. 


Installs easily, quickly, wherever space is 
available, in gyms, playrooms or corridors. 


- CX. ower 


For side-horse exercises | For parallel bar exercises a 


JI py 


Four-In-One group apparatus priced lower than any 
one item of regulation equipment. Converts in seconds 
—without tools—to a pair of side horses, low or high 
vaulting stands, parallel bars or balance beam. 


Instantly adjustable 18” to 30” high. Stores compactly 
anywhere. Light in weight for easy handling by 

pupils or teacher. No installations. 

Stands have strong steel tube understructure finished in 
durable coral enamel. Padded tops covered with tough 
cloth-backed and dirt-resistant green vinyl. Wood beam 
and parallel bars have clear natural wood finish. 


FRED MEDART PRODUCTS, INC. e 3578 DEKALB ST. e ST. LOUIS 18, MO. 
Send information on: 1) Phys-Educator © Phys-Exerciser 








feeueureeeseesresy 


OC Have Representative call. 
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WAYNE INDOOR 
SEATING SYSTEMS 


work wonders on 
any school budget 


Hard-working Wayne Model 30 folding bieacher. 
Economy seating in the folding bieacher class. 


Leader in luxury seating at a popular price. 
Wayne Model 50 Rolling Gymstand. 


Deluxe Model 70 continuous rolling gymstand. 
Finest money can buy! 


Only Wayne offers three 
basic types! More value, 
better engineering, finer 
performance in each . . 
from the world’s largest 
manufacturer of spectator 
seating. Write for big, all 
new 1960 catalog today 


WAYNE IRON WORKS ¢ WAYNE.PA. 


News of Products... 


(Continued from page 58) 


STENO-TYPEWRITER DESK 


The Tuck-A-Way desk is an improved 
steno-typewriter desk for commercial 
classes. Manufactured by Smith System 
Mig. Co., Minneapolis 14, Minn., it has 


Converts to Full Top 


a full sized, flat top for commercial train- 
ing that converts quickly to a regulation 
typewriter desk. The desk is ample for 
electric machines. The typewriter folds un- 
der the desk top where it is concealed and 
protected when not in use. The 38 by 26 
by 30 in. desk has a Fiberesin top of tan 
birch grained plastic with an all steel un- 
derstructure finished in tan baked enamel. 
The desk affords ample leg room and has 
a large book box. 

(For Further Details Circle Index Code 060) 


FIBERGLASS STACKING CHAIR 
Fiberglas chairs, molded for comfort and 

correct seating posture, are offered by 

Krueger Metal Products Co., Green Bay, 


ae 
7 4 


Tal 


Posture Model 


Wis. Three modern designs are offered: 
stack type, arm, and side chairs. The 
durable, lightweight material makes it 
possible to stack as many as 12 or more 
chairs on a mobile storage truck. The chair 
legs of 54 in. steel are especially designed 
for easy stacking. The Fiberglas chair seat 
measures 16144 by 18% in., and is offered 
in five decorator colors: beige, coral, grey, 
turquoise, and parchment. 

(For Further Details Circle Index Code 061) 


LOW PRESSURE BOILERS 


Cleaver-Brooks Co., Milwaukee 12, Wis., 
presents a new line of low cost gas and 
oil boilers in the 25 to 100 h.p. range. 
Called CBH, the line can handle gas, or 


60 (For more information from advertisers, use the postcard on page 65) 


light oil, or combinations. It is not designed 
for heavy oil firing. The line includes both 
high and low pressure models. The unit 
is available for use with hot water or 
steam. An important feature of the new 
CBH line is its high fuel economy, op- 
erating efficiently at a guaranteed 80 per 
cent minimum. Fiberglas insulation cuts 
heat losses and an air cushion provides a 
ready source of cool, clean combustion air 
The boiler has built-in safety controls and 
easy maintenance features. Send for more 
details 

(For Further Details Circle Index Code 062) 


INTERCHANGEABLE WALL PANELS 


Moduwall, just introduced by the schoo 
equipment division of Brunswick-Balke 
Collender Co., Chicago 5, Ill., is a series 
of interchangeable wall panels that can be 
hooked into place to meet various teaching 
needs. This “working wall for learning’ 
includes chalkboard, tackboard, pegboard 
flannel board, cabinets and open shelves 
easel and utility rail. Each Modulwall com 
ponent is mounted and held securely in 
place by a series of six-foot parallel stand 
ards. Each component is based on a fou 
foot module width so it can be easily 
interchanged for different class needs and 
different age groups. Units can be hung at 
various eye levels. In a few moments, a 


Eight “Walls” Offered 


primary classroom using large areas of 
tackboard and pegboard, can be changed 
into a junior high language area with 
chalkboards hung to the eye level of the 
older students. Send for complete details 

(For Further Details Circle Index Code 063) 


ALL-WEATHER EXTERIOR 
FOUNTAIN 

A new exterior wall fountain that op 
erates even in below freezing temperatures 
is available from Halsey W. Taylor Co., 
Warren, Ohio. An automatic, frost proot 
supply valve and drain assembly provides 


Water Won't Freeze 
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complete drainage back into the cabinet, 
mounted inside, after every use. Valve ex- 
tensions are custom made to exact wall 
thickness. No cutting or fitting is required 
on the side. Cabinet has access panel; 
fountain and valve assembly is shipped 
for easy installation. The unit is equipped 
with two-steam mound-building projector. 
All exposed parts are chrome plated to 
withstand varying outdoor weather condi- 
tions. 


(For Further Details Circle Index Code 064) 


HEATING IN THE CEILING 


The new Sanacoustic HCS system con- 
tains radiant heating, cooling, and sound- 
conditioning in the ceiling. Designed by 
Johns-Manville Corp., New York 16, the 
system is said to be especially suitable for 
schools because of its draft-free comfort. 
Initial installations in eastern schools have 
proved satisfactory, according to the manu- 


" 


Absorbs Sound 


facturers. Standard components are water- 
carrying coils, a sound-absorbing insulating 
blanket, and perforated metal panels that 
form the finished ceiling. With the system, 
50 to 75 per cent of duct work can be 
eliminated, permitting lower ceilings. It 
is claimed that fuel savings can range to 
20 per cent, and that the ceiling absorbs 
up to 90 per cent of the sound that strikes 
it. The entire system is installed under the 
complete responsibility of the manufac- 
turer. Temperature is regulated by either 
zone or individual room controls. The 
metal panels snap in and out of place to 
provide complete accessibility. 

(For Further Details Circle Index Code 065) 


NEW CLEANING AGENT 


“Forward” is a new chemical cleaner 
for floors, walls, ceilings, machinery, and 
furniture made by the S. C. Johnson & 
Son, Inc., Racine, Wis., makers of John- 
son’s Wax. According to the company, the 
product has an exceptionally high alka- 
line cleaning power, but is sillicate-buffered 
for safety. Its balanced chemical formula 
fights off the neutralizing action of dirt, 
preventing a fade-out of cleaning power. 
Recommended for many school mainte 
nance tasks, such as cleaning desks and 
chairs, heating and lighting fixtures, floors 
and walls, it is especially effective on ter- 
razzo floors. The product is available in 
five, 30- and 55-gallon containers. Rec- 
ommended dilution for general cleaning is 
1 to 32, for extra-heavy cleaning, 1 to 15 
(For Further Details Circle Index Code 066) 
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Specithy BLUE BIRD 


CAN'T 
PULL APART 


Where is the most twisting strain on a school 
bus? Where is the place most likely to leak ona 
school bus? Where do the school bus body and 
the truck chassis join? 


The answer to all three questions ... 
RIGHT UNDER THE WINDSHIELD 
and here is where the Blue Bird RANGER has THIOKOL. 


@ THIOKOL is a rubbery, aluminum colored sealer that is not easily pulled 

apart when set in place. THIOKOL is used to help hold the body and 
chassis together at the point of their most twisting strain. This gives you 
the strength of THIOKOL instead of old type, weak rubber fillers. 


@ THIOKOL is used as a weather sealer in places to be forgotten in sky- 
scrapers and bridges. THIOKOL works from 175 degrees F. down to minus 
65 degrees F. This means that THIOKOL is on the job wherever you may use 
your Blue Bird RANGER. It will not sag, crack, 

or flow out once it is put in place. 


THIOKOL completely waterproofs, eliminating driver 
complaints of wet feet on rainy days. THIOKOL forms a long 
lasting seal against weather to make your bus free from 
expensive cowl filler replacement costs. 





39 0) Ede Fort Valley, Ga. 





The Blue Bird RANGER «© Fort Valley, Georgia 

Yes, | would like to have a sample of Thiokol ( ) 

We are going to buy new transportation equipment this year ( ) 

| would like to examine the actual Blue Bird Thiokol installation ( ) 


Name 


Schoo! Address 
City 
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over a decade 
roh@er-Ualeher-ter 
iF telela dela 


experience 


how to 





be sure 


your new 
LANGUAGE LAB 








will be really complete 


m IN EQUIPMENT 
a IN TEACHING METHODS 


MRI... and only MRI. . . gives you 





® Simplest Equipment 
© Higher Fidelity 
® PLUS Vital Educational Services 


Are type of equipment, ease-of-use and fidelity 
your primary considerations? Then, MRI ranks 
first because MRI equipment is found in more 
schools, with an unmatched record of proven 
teaching success. It’s true for 10 or 10,000 stu- 
dents, using the new MRI Tape Magazine, tape 
reels, or the simplest of all, the NEW MRI 
Magnetic Disc 


But equipment is not the whole story. MRI is 
also first with tested educational services, giving 
you basic methodology of language labmanship 
for maximum teaching effectiveness. MRI .. . 
and only MRI . can provide this valuable 
information, derived from its nationally-con 
ducted seminars 


MRI's Building Block Concept keeps cost lower 
today ... and tomorrow .. . by minimizing 
expansion and conversion costs as your 
program grows. 


Plan and build your Language Laboratory with 
MRI’s experienced help and comprehensive 
services. For complete information and helpful 
brochures, write or phone today. Ask for 
Bulletin ASB460. 


MAGNETIC Recon IN QUSTRIES 


A subsidiary of Thompson Ramo Wooldridge, Inc. 
World’s Most Complete Line of Language Laboratory Equipment. 
126 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, N. Y. ALgonquin 5-7250 
MRI Language specialists available in your area for consultation 
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ADJUSTABLE FOLDING SCAFFOLD 


A one piece aluminum scaffold that folds 
and rolls is manufactured by Up-Right 
Scaffolds, Berekeley, Calif. Two folding 
\V-braces snap together and lock automat- 


Adjustable up to 81 ft. 


ically to form a rigid brace joint support 
The scaffold, measuring 10 ft. long by 
29 in. wide, rolls through doorways and 
narrow aisles. Platform height is adjust 
able from one to 8% ft. Casters lock auto 
matically and legs are adjustable for uneven 
floors and stairways. The scaffold stores in 
a compact 9% in. thick package that can 
be easily rolled from job to job by on 
man 


(For Further Details Circle Index Code 067) 


SPACE-SAVING UNIT VENTS 


A new line of unit ventilators for heat 
ing, ventilating and air-conditioning is 
offered by The Trane Co., La Crosse, Wis 
The compact units, which occupy 21 to 29 
per cent less floor space than comparable 
heating and air-conditioning equipment 
offer a saving of 14 sq. ft. in the average 
classroom. Unit ventilators measure only 
115¢ in. deep. Matching adjustable shelving 
with or without doors, is available. The 
units operate with either steam, hot water, 
or electrical heating systems. Units may be 
installed to provide complete air con 
ditioning now, or in the future with the 
addition of a chilled water source. No ad 
ditional piping is needed. The new line has 
a “kinetic barrier” design that prevents 
downdraft from large window walls. Send 
for full details. 


(For Further Details Circle Index Code 068) 


CATALOGS AND BOOKLETS 


A new catalog of miscellaneous hardware 
for schools has been published by Yale & 
Towne Mfg. Co., New York 17, N. Y. The 
catalog includes many kinds of locks, keys 
door fasteners, and hooks and hangers for 
sashes. 


(For Further Details Circle Index Code 069) 
Three sickle bar lawn mowers are described 
in a new folder from Jari Products, Inc., 
Minneapolis 8, Minn. The self-propelled 
machines and their extra attachments are 
described. 


(For Further Details Circle Index Code 070) 
Send for a booklet on “School Moderniza 
tion With Owens-Illinois Glass Block” from 
the Toledo, Ohio, firm. The blocks in 


corporate a green tint that transmits sun 
light without glare. 


(For Further Details Circle Index Code 071) 


(Concluded on page 64) 
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HOW CHILDREN RESPOND 
TO SOFT DRINKS 


in school food and refreshment facilities 


When bottled soft drinks are available within school limits, 
youngsters are encouraged to stay on school property at 
lunchtime. In addition, soft drinks provide attraction . 
and a preferred refreshment keynote for after-school dances 
and other events. Social activity is more readily supervised 
and promoted. 


To these social values of soft drinks, must be added two 
other important factors: 


1. DIETARY VALUE: Soft drinks are accepted in dietetic 
planning as an “accessory food.” Like relishes, they accent 
the diet healthfully. 


Soft drinks provide 100 calories of food energy per 8 ounces 
in easily assimilable form—a helpful contribution during the 
school day to pupil alertness and interest. 





2. WHOLESOMENESS: As you know, the body loses 2'2 
quarts of fluid each day. Soft drinks help restore body fluid 
balance. Carbonation adds zest and palatability. In addi- 
tion, soft drinks aid digestion and stimulate appetite. Be- 
cause they are liquid, soft drinks pass quickly through the 
mouth, with virtually no involvement in oral conditions re- 


lated to dental problems. Recent dental research reaffirms 
this thinking. 


These are some of the reasons why soft drinks have a place 
in the food and refreshment facilities of our schools where 
bottled beverages are easy to store, handle and serve eco- 
nomically. If the subject of soft drinks in schools comes 
before your Board, talk it over with your local bottler. He’s 
a tax-paying businessman of the community, dealing in 
products which contribute to the local economy in the same 


way as other food products served on school premises. He’s 
entitled to a fair hearing. 


American Bottlers of Carbonated Beverages 
Washington 6, D.C. 


National Association of the Bottled Soft Drink Industry—a non-profit association of manufacturers of bottled soft 
drinks, with members in every state. Its purposes: to promote better understanding of the industry and its products, 
and to improve production and distribution methods through education and research. 
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by America’s 
Ist name in 
floor mats since 1903 
® Top quality '/, inch 

heavy duty live rubber 
© Choice of 6 smart decorator colors 
* Low costi 
Today's most popular rubber runner! 
Stops dirt at the entranceway or in corri- 
dors and aisles. Prevents tracking through- 
out the building. Protects carpeting and 
floors . . . cuts down maintenance time, 
labor and expense. Anti-slip action pre- 
vents accidents. Ultra-attractive design. 


CROSS-RIB RUNNER 
Same top quality live 
rubber, Selection of 
smart colors. Functional 
design. Available in 

36 and 48 inch 
widths—up to 

60 ft. Igths. 


WEAR PROOF MAT 


METALAB 


LABORATORY 
EQUIPMENT 


SCHOOLS 


provide the latest in materials, design and 
finish to give you a modern up-to-date 
layout for your science classroom. You 
will find Metalab-Labcraft experience in 
science room planning most economical 
whether your choice be wood or steel 
equipment. 


Metalab-Labcraft equipment is scientific- 
ally correct—proven so by the many 
installations throughout the country. 
Advisory, planning, engineering and other 
aspects of laboratory equipment thinking, 
are yours without any obligation. 


co. 





| 
HH 


complete details 
—nearest distributor 


Exclusivel Weor-Proof mats 
feature patented ‘“‘V"’ rib 
design. Dirt is scraped off 
shoes by heavy duty blades 
with ‘‘windshield wiper’’ ac- 
tion — Dirt falls into slots, 
easily cleaned out later. 


2156 W. Fulton St., Chicago 12, Ill 





Write for literature and 
catalogs covering science 
equipment, for the 
educational laboratory.. 
in wood or steel. 


SALES REPRESENTATIVES THROUGHOUT THE NATION 


METALAB CGcgoment Company 


DIVISION OF NORBUTE CORPORATION 
236 DUFFY AVENUE, HICKSVILLE, LONG ISLAND, N.Y. 


News of Products... . 
(Concluded from page 62) 


An illustrated, 32 page catalog shows the 
Sanymetal line of toilet compartments, 
shower stalls, and hospital cubicles. Archi- 
tectural specifications, colors, and a new 
metal finish are featured. Write to Sany- 
mental Products Co., Inc., Cleveland 12, Ohio 


(For Further Details Circle Index Code 072) 


Colorful new shelves and desks for the 
library are described in a new bulletin from 
Deluxe Metal Products Co., Warren, Pa. It 
features an innovation in library furniture 
a book shelf carrel with a fold-out panel 
that can be used as a desk 

(For Further Details Circle Index Code 073) 


“For Plywood for Today’s Construction” 
is the 1960 quick reference catalog from 
Douglas Fir Assn., Tacoma 2, Wash. The 
16 pp. catalog, indexed for A.I.A. filing, 
contains basic information for architects 
and builders. Folders are also offered on 
PlyScord, a new sheathing product 

(For Further Details Circle Index Code 074) 


MANUFACTURER’S NEWS 


Raymond C. Hagel, president of P. F. 
Collier & Son Corp., of New York City, 
announces the appointment of Dr. Louis 
Shores as editor-in-chief of the Collier’s 
Encyclopedia. Dr. Shores, a leading au- 
thority on reference books, is dean of the 
library school at Florida State University, 
Tallahassee, Fla. 





Torjesen 
““WALL-A-WAY” 


FOLDING 
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USE THESE CARDS 


The cards below are for your convenience 


A 4 {~£ 
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PARTITIONS 





ELECTRICAL OR MANUAL OPERATION 
TO DIVIDE GYMNASIUMS, AUDITORIUMS 
CLASSROOMS, OFFICES, ETC. 


NOW-—for the same price as duck, 
you can have a Vinyl or “Toroply” 
covered partition that cuts mainten- 
ance costs 75% to 80%. 


Send for detailed catalog with list 
of local representatives 


TORJESEN, INC. 


209-25th St., Brooklyn 32, N.Y. 
Telephone: SOuth 8-1020 
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READER'S SERVICE SECTION 


INDEX TO SCHOOL EQUIPMENT 


issue. 


The index and digest of advertisements below will help you obtain free informatien, catalogs, 
and product literature from the advertisements and companies listed in the new products 
section. Merely encircle the code number assigned to each firm in the request form below, 
clip the form and mail it to THE AMERICAN SCHOOL BOARD JOURNAL. Your request will 
receive prompt attention. 


0720073 








Acme Chemical Company Hillyard Chemical Company 
Maintenance materials Maintenance supplies 


Zone__ State 


YOU SIGNED YOUR NAME AND ADDRESS? 


International Business Machines 
Low cost incinerator GE ‘ketnccieensce ins. bet. 31 & 34 
Electric typewriters 


whose code numbers | have encircled, to send 
or product literature offered in this 


419 «6422 


420 


Soft drink industry Temperature control systems 


416 
417 


American Playground Device Co. .. 58 Kewaunee Mfg. Company 


Playground, swimming pool, and Laboratory furniture 
dressing room equipment 





063 (064 «#4065 «2066 «067 6887s 


413 
44 





ae 
410 


ae 
47 
45 4 «6411 


NEWS OF PRODUCTS FOR THE SCHOOLS 
061 


American Seating Company Kewaunee Technical Furniture 
ins. ber. 8 & 11 
School seating Laboratory furniture 





a 
co 
059 


057 
058 060 


HAVE 


Best Pencil Company, Richard .... 4 
Orthodigital shaped pencil Plumbing fixtures and fittings 





g 
8 
3 
3 
: 
z 


400 North Broadway, Milwaukee 1, Wis. 
Please ask the manufacturers, 
me the information, catalogs, 


ADVERTISING INDEX 
40 
4 
2 


Blue Bird Body Co. .............. 61 Kreuger Metal Products Co. ...... 48 


School bus bodies = steel chairs and tablet arm 
ic 


Also information on 


= 





Butler Manufacturing Company 


439 
440 
074 


Library Binding Institute 
Metal buildings Movie, “Art that Binds” 


435 437 
436 «0438 
072 «(O73 


Claridge Products & Equipment, inc. 12 Magnetic Recording Industries... 
Chalkboard and cork bulletins Language laboratory equipment 


433 
ase 





Industrial tools 





Firestone Tire & Rubber Co. ...... School laboratories 
School bus tires 


429— 43) 
430 «(432 





Minneapolis-Honeywell Regulator 
General Precision Laboratory, Inc. . 


Closed circuit TV Temperature controls 


427 
428 


424 
425 
426 


Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. ...... 2 y 
School bus tires Folding banquet table line 


or product literature offered in this issve. 


Hampden Specialty Products, Inc. . . Wiis BG ME Sav ceicdescccoas 56 
Folding chairs 





whose code numbers | have encircled, to send 


420 


NEWS OF PRODUCTS FOR THE SCHOOLS 


4s 
416 «6419 


414 «(417 


Key control system 


415 





413 


USE THESE CARDS 6 


421 
422 
423 
062 (063 «(064 i065 SCTE CHP CFDs«O 


These cards are provided for the convenience of THE AMERICAN SCHOOL BOARD JOURNAL 
readers in requesting information on products, services, booklets, and catalogs offered by the 
advertisers in this issue. 


4 «6411 





oe 47 6410 
HAVE YOU SIGNED YOUR NAME AND ADDRESS? 
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THE AMERICAN SCHOOL BOARD JOURNAL 
400 North Broadway, Milwaukee 1, Wis. 


Please ask the manufacturers, 
me the information, catalogs, 


Also information on 
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USE THESE CARDS 


The cards below are for your convenience 
in vesting product information, catalogs, 
and literature from advertisers and firms 
listed in this issue. 
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Page 
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Owens Illinois: Kimble Glass Co. 
Sub. 
Glass block 


Premier Engraving Company 
Engravers 


Richards-Wilcox Mfg. Co. ........ 53 
Folding partitions 


Rilco Laminated Products, Inc. .... 8 


Laminated wood arches, beams, 
and deck 





Robbins Flooring Co. ....... 2nd cover 
Northern hard maple flooring 


Royal Typewriter Company, Div. 
Royal McBee Corp. .............. 49 
New electric typewriter 


Safway Steel Products, Inc. 
Telescoping gym seats 


Shwayder Brothers, Inc. 
Stacking chairs 


PRIE,. GAR, co ccccccccccovessens 64 
Folding partitions 


Up-Right Scaffolds 
Aluminum telescoping tower 


Wayne Iron Works 
indoor seating systems 


Wear Proof Mat Ce. ............. 64 
Rubber matting 


Wells Lumber Co., J. W. 


Northern maple 


I, ican 6 bintibaceé dace 47 
Athletic field lighting 


NEWS OF PRODUCTS FOR 
THE SCHOOLS 


American Seating Co. ........... 58 
Electronic Learning Center 





Grado-Ald Coup. ........ccccceee 58 
Book Cart 


Royal Typewriter Co., Div. of 
Royal-McBee Corp. .............- 58 


Electric Typewriter 


Smith System Mfg. Co. .......... 60 


Commercial Desk 


Krueger Metal Products Co. ...... 60 
Fiberglas Chairs 


Cleaver-Brooks Co. .............. 60 
Gas and Oil Boilers 


Brunswick-Balke-Collender Co. 
Interchangeable Wall Panels 


Halsey W. Taylor Co. ........... 60 
Exterior Wall Fountain 


Johns-Manville Corp. ............ 61 
Sanacoustic System 


S. C. Johnson & Sons, Inc. 
Chemical Cleaner 


Fold and Roll Scaffold 


Pe EE, hci cccccaeneceames 62 
Unit Ventilators 


Yale & Towne Mfg. Co. ......... 62 
Catalog 


Sanymetal Products Co., Inc. 
Catalog 


Deluxe Metal Products Co. ....... 64 
Bulletin 
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Robert Kintz 


Quinton Meek Richard Bonifie 


Fred Plonsky 


One of these experts works for you 


One of the five Delta School Representatives pic- 
tured above is on your staff right now! His primary 
job is to assist and work with you in any phase of 
your industrial arts and vocational education pro- 
gram. Because he contacts many shop instructors, 
administrators, and school architects he can bring 
you the benefits of the latest thinking, techniques 
and developments. And because his background in- 
cludes actual teaching experience, he recognizes and 
understands your needs. So whether you are design- 
ing a new shop, selecting additional equipment, or 
increasing the efficiency of your layout, you can 
count on his expert help. 


See 61 Delta machines, 302 models, over 1400 
accessories— pictured and described in the Delta 
Industrial Catalog. For FREE copy write: Rock- 
well Manufacturing Company, Delta Power Tool 
Division, 408D N. Lexington Ave., Pittsburgh 8, 
Pa. In Canada: Rockwell Manufacturing Com- 
pany of Canada, Ltd., Guelph, Ontario. 


In addition to providing this assistance (un- 
matched by any other supplier serving the field) 
Delta offers you the finest, safest tools your students 
can use—the same rugged, economical tools used 
throughout industry. To get the name of your Delta 
School Representative, call your Delta Distributor. 
He’s listed under ‘““TOOLS” or “MACHINERY” in 
the Yellow Pages and is your nearest source of 
service, tools and a complete library of practical 
shop teaching aids—instruction manuals, guides for 
specifying tools, new project ideas. Call him today, 
he will gladly cooperate with you. 


DELTA INDUSTRIAL TOOLS 


ROCGKWELL© 
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A BUTLER BUILDING EXCLUSIVE...CHOICE OF TWO SUPERIOR WALL PANELS IN 
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DAVIS, KAINLAURI & ASSOCIATES, ARCHITECTS & ENGINEERS, ANN ARBOR, MICH. 


Big school™luxury on a modest budget 


.. Buller gym-auditorium conserves funds 


Ringed by contemporary-style classrooms, this terms of engineering and design. Of special 
new Butler gymnasium-auditorium serves the interest is Monopanl,® Butler’s exclusive 
high school and community of Whitmore factory-insulated panel — actually a complete 
Lake, Michigan—with big school “luxury” on wall in itself. Sculptured surfaces of alumi- 
a modest budget. And what an investment in num or long-wearing galvanized steel com- 
the future! All the strength and permanence bine architectural beauty with strength and 
of steel in a building with spacious, clear-span low maintenance. Butlerib™ (precision- 
interior. . . so adaptable to all the varied func- formed standard panel for roof and walls) and 
tions it must serve. A handsome building—yet, Monopan] are both available in a selection of 
it was “brought in” for far less than the cost durable, factory-applied colors. 
of old fashioned construction. Why settle for less when you can build 
Butler’s precise, pre-engineered structurals Butler —the lowest-cost way to build well! For 
are only part of the picture, however. We in- details, call your Butler Builder. He’s listed 
vite you to compare Butler’s superior roof and in the Yellow Pages under “Buildings” or “Steel 
wall panels with any others on the market, in Buildings”. . . or, write direct. 








BUTLER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
7311 East 13th Street, Kansas City 26, Missouri 





Manufacturers of Metal Buildings © Equipment for Farming, Oil Transportation, Outdoor Advertising © Contract Manufacturing 

Sales offices in Los Angeles and Richmond, Calif. * Houston, Tex. + Birmingham, Ala. * Kansas City, Mo. * Minneapolis, Minn 

Chicago, Ill. « Detroit, Mich. « Cleveland, Ohio « Pittsburgh, Pa. « New York City and Syracuse, N.Y. « Boston, Mass. « Washington, D.C 
Burlington, Ontario, Canada 


(For more information from advertisers, use the postcard on page 65) 





